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‘, “Ring Out the Old 
* Ring in the New” 


(The above Display given FREE with Orders for 100 or more Bells) 


considered by everyone in the bank as a great success. 


“We Opened the Largest Number of 
New Accounts in the History of 
Our Bank For Any One Month”’ 


The above is extracted from a 
letter received from the Berk- 
shire County Savings Bank, 
Pittsfield, Mass., telling of the 
success of their 


Liberty Bell 
Christmas 
Campaign 


It shows the pulling power of 
this campaign and proves that 
what is ordinarily the POOR- 
EST month of the year in new 
business can, with the Liberty 
Bell Safe and our Christmas 
Campaign, be turned into the 
BEST. The attractive Window Dis- 
play shown in the illustration, strong 
newspaper copy, movie slides, and 
other advertising matter furnished 
FREE with each order of 100 or 


more Bells. 


Read Their Letter Below—It Is Only One of Many 


% E ARE very glad to be able to write you that the Liberty Bell Christmas Campaign was 
The giving of the Bells added 


much zest and enthusiasm to our usual Christmas rush. From the 10th of December, 


when we had our window displays and began to advertise extensively in the papers, up to the 
close of the month we opened the largest number of new accounts in the history of our bank for 
any one month. The majority of these accounts were opened for the purpose of receiving a Bell 


in holly paper were most attractive and the supply gave out quickly. 
In all we have given out about 850 banks since the 10th of December. The returns 
from the Bells now average from $700 to $800 a month, and the interest and 
curiosity in the amount to be found in each bank never seem to wane. 

We are grateful for your suggestions in carrying out this work and hope these facts 
will be of some assistance to you.” 


BERKSHIRE County SaviNnGs BANK, PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


FILL OUT COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY! 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. “I All Liberty Bells 
Madison Ave. and W. 103 Street, Cleveland, O. 


GentLemen: Please send sample Liberty Bell Bank, photograph of your | for Christmas 
‘hristmas Window Display, and full particulars of Campaigns are 


We will return sample if | 


your Christmas campaign. 
we do not place order. | wrapped in holly 
paper and tied 
| with tinsel cord. 
State 


and at one time we began to think that every child in Pitts field was to receive a Bell for Christmas. 
One man opened eleven accounts, one for each of his eleven grandchildren. 


The boxes wrapped 
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WANTED SALESMEN—we have good elie open 
for a few high-grade men. 


Write for our proposition. 
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RIBBON PRINT 


Hand, Foot or 
Motor Machines 
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in 30 days we won 
2,500 New accounts!” 


°f \UR direct-mail development of new and old 

accounts, made possible by the Addresso- 

graph, has included every department of 
our Bank,’’ writes W. E. Walker,- Director New 
Business Department, First National Bank and 
Central Wiscensin ‘Trust Company, Madison, 
Wis. ‘‘As a climax to our first year’s direct- 
mail advertising, we added 1,200 accounts wzthin 
one week. "The same month we put 2,500 new 
accounts on our books. 


Also Cuts Expense 


*“And that’s only part of the story. The same Addressograph 
used in reaching depositors, also handles the heading of state- 
ments and similiar forms—at a big saving in time and expense.”’ 

The success of this Madison Bank is not an isolated case. 
Hundreds of other banks—from the National City Bank of 
New York, down to the smallest of country banks—have both 
increased their business and cut costs, the Addressograph way. 


TRY IT—FREE OF COST 


You can find out by actual trial, just how the Addressograph 
will win depositors and save time and expense for your bank. 
No cost——no obligation. Just mail the handy coupon below. 


Free Books to Help You 


1—‘‘Mailing Lists That Pay’? 2—‘*Bank Short Cuts”’ 


Service and Plate Embossing Stations in 50 cities 


c PRINTS FROM TYPE 


General Offices: 908 Van Buren Street Chicago — Factories: Chicago, Brooklyn, London 

ATLANTA BUFFALO DALLAS KANSAS CITY NEWORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 

BALTIMORE CINCINNATI DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK SEATTLE 

BOSTON CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS MPIS.--ST. P. _ PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
CANADA--60 West Front Street, TORONTO 
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a fraction of the money 

now appropriated for advertising — 

you can increase your volume of busi- 

ness 25% —and more—with an ACME 

VISIBLE CENTRAL FILE. 

‘ Confidence is the mainstay of every banking insti- ee = 


tution. You have earned your customers’ confidence 


; through courteous service and constructive methods. 
y When your present customers are inforined of 
: the facilities and service at their disposal, it will 


increase your volume of business. 


An ACME VISIBLE CENTRAL FILE visualizes 
} to you the extent each customer uses the various 
departments of your institution. It provides a means 


of effective follow up—acquainting each depositor 
‘ with the service you are in position to render— warm 
i the service they as depositors are entitled to. Wom 
The return of coupon herewith will aid our Ser- 
vice Department in outlining for you a “Central | 
File” record, fitted to your individual needs. | 
ries 
2 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIL. 
Send us without obligation, information regarding 
the ACME VISIBLE CENTRAL FILE. We have . ) or: 
t the departments checked below : em. 
) Savings ) Commercial - 
( ) Vacation Club ) Safe Deposit 
( ) Investment ( ) Trust 
) Forei ) Certificate of Deposit 
( ) Collertion Flacal Agency 
) Discount ) Stockholder 
If information is desired on Visualized Signature Cards check here (  ) ig 
t Total No. of Customers 
Pc All Steel 
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Camera Shots of the News Across the Atlantic 


The Allied vessels in the harbor of Costanti- 
nople (1) to prevent attack by the Turkish 
forces to regain control of the city from the 
British Government. British, American and 
Italian battleships arethere. Simultaneously, 
we see (jumping to No. 5) an international 
demonstration for ‘‘No More War’’ in Hyde 
Park, London 
In Berlin (2) housewives are obliged to haul 
their own food supplies from the market to 
their homes because of severe business con- 
ditions and scarcity of truck labor. In the 
same city, a monster mass meeting of 500, 
ainst the assassination of the 


General Pershing (4) pays homage to the 
memory of Lafayette and the heroes of the 
Marne, placing a wreath on the statue of 
Lafayette 
Great throngs attend the race meetings in 
Berlin (6)—and the international question 
is ‘‘Can Germany Pay?”’ 
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Diagnosing the Collapse Europe 


Critical as the Situation May Appear on the Surface, There Is 
Hope for Recovery Through Concerted Action of All Nations 


\ME is for most men measured by 
experiences. For some, many ex- 
per.ences are crowded into a small 
me sure of time; for others, a few ex- 
periences are stretched over a lifetime. 
Four years, in the average life, is a com- 
paratively short span. The four past 
years have been as short and as long as 
the four which preceded them. But 
there has been this difference; they 
have been four vears of peace experi- 
ences; the others were four years of 
war experiences. They have been 
years in which Time has ambled with 
some of us and trotted with others. 
Yhe rank and file of people, all so 
intimately concerned with the affairs of 
family and business that they are not 
watchful of world movements, would 
hesitate to believe any statement to 
the effect that changes as great as those 
of the war, or greater, could have been 
crowded into the past few years, which 
on the surface have moved so smoothly. 
The war having been such a convulsion, 
embracing continents and tearing na- 
tions up by the roots, most people 
learned to think 
that Time could 
gallop and that 
powerful vari- 
ations affecting 
human society 
could occur only 
when attended by 
noise and clamor. 
Yet without noise 
or visible up- 
heaval, the four 
elapsed years of 
peace that suc- 
ceeded the war 
have comprised 
an epoch which 
Loserious-minded 
observers has had 
further - reaching 
significance even 
than the period 
ol the war itself. 
In the manner 
o! speaking, Time 
has galloped the 
most, during the 
past four years. 


By FREDERICK W. GEHLE 


Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
New York City 


with the people of Europe. All of us 
thought, with the close of the war, that 
peace and reconstruction abroad would 
begin immediately. Barring the bit- 
terness engendered by the conflict, we 
thought that people would go back 
speedily to their old pursuits and re- 
store what had been destroyed. But 
we need glance through only a few 
reviews of present-day conditions to 
conclude that the four past years which 
were to have re-established stability 
in the civilized world, have fallen far 
short of that object. 

A few countries, notably the United 
States and England, have gone for- 
ward and healed some of their war 
wounds, so that changes here have 
been for the better. But for others this 
has not been so. Perhaps it is because 


of America’s physical distance from 
Europe that many of our people have 
missed the tremendous significance of 


COPYRIGHT, UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
The explorer, Nansen, watches the arrival of flour in a famine stricken district in Russia 


what has been going on. A few days 
ago I picked up a copy of the address 
made by David Lloyd George, Eng- 
land’s prime minister, before the House 
of Commons, when he sought authority 
last April to undertake the difficult 
adventure of the Genoa Conference. 
I came across this passage: 

“The world is battered, bruised, 
crushed; there are many injuries to its 
vital organs. Europe, the rich- 
est of all continents . has been 
impoverished by the greatest destruc- 
tion of capital that the world has 
ever witnessed. International trade 
has been disorganized through and 
through: the recognized medium of 
commerce, exchange based on cur- 
rency, has become almost unworkable, 
and vast areas upon which Europe has 
hitherto depended for a large portion 
of food and raw materials, are com- 
pletely destroyed for all purposes of 
commerce.” 

After all, when we slop to think, it is 
not surprising that this should be so. 
An area supporting 400,000,000 peo- 
ple was the seat 
of the war and 
was disorganized 
thereby, and it is 
the multitude of 
forces let loose by 
that disorganiza- 
tion that is re- 
sponsible for 
the condition 
which exists 
throughout the 
civilized world 
today. Intelli- 
gent men do not 
delude them- 
selves any more 
regarding thecon- 
sequences of the 
war, or regarding 
the progress of 
the world’s recon- 
struction. What- 
ever was the gain 
from victory, it 
was the costliest 
single thing the 
world ever 
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bought, and payment is being exacted 
in a way that bends men’s backs as 
they were never bent before in our 
generation, or in the generation that 
preceded ours. 

Even among the nations that 
emerged as conquerors f-om the war, 
conditions are such that even the 
economic and financial fruits of victory 
are tinctured and sour. With credit 
relations disorganized, obstacles have 
appeared not only to the payment of 
the indemnities which were imposed on 
the conquered, but to the payment of 
debts which were voluntarily assumed 
by the victorious nations. In every 
country abroad, debts and 
taxes are heavier than it would 


proved to be what many people have 
called a curse. 

The German indemnity offers only 
one angle of the difficulty, but already 
it has led to bitter social discontent in 
France as well as Germany, and has 
caused greater disruptions in trade and 
finance than ever had been dreamed of. 
It has helped to debase Germany’s 
currency so that its value at the pres- 
ent time is less than one one-hundredth 
that of the period of the Peace Con- 
ference. It has contributed to bringa 
wave of inflation that has resulted in 
a fictitious prosperity within Germany, 
without, however, making it possible 


THE BURROUGHS 


time to time with increasing candor 
and emphasis by other leaders of 
thought and action in this country 
and abroad. 

Of course, there are those who have 
gone the limit and written a Book of 
Doom for civilization, and many public 
men, taking the mantle of Cassandra, 
have prophesied an impending and 
complete catastrophe for Europe, say- 
ing that its hollow states must sink 
under their present load of adversity, 
credit disruption and militarism, into 
helpless. disorder. The easiest thing 
in the world to prove is that the wor!d 
is on the slide to destruction, and under 

present conditions the indi- 


seem the people can bear, | 
while in individual countries 


currency and credit are so T 


debased that trade is made 
more and more difficult and 
the restoration of the gold 
standard, or the establishment 
of any standard at all, has 
become more and more remote. 

To be sure, on the side where 
the war was won, the economic 
as well as the political struc- 
ture of each nation, notwith- 
standing these things, is still 
intact. Buton the side where 
the war was lost the opposite 
is true. Russia is to be 
counted on that side, and so it 
can be said that by reason of 
their loss in the war, three of 
Europe’s greatest empires— | 
Russia, Germany and Austria 


dinate degree. 


The Unfavorable Aspects 


HERE is a continued suspicion among statesmen. 
and an unwillingness to make great national 
sacrifices for the general good. The precept ‘‘what 
is is right,’’ is hard to break down, especially among 
those countries which have thought themselves 
secure in their benefits under the peace treaty. 

Prodigious inflation of Germany’s currency makes 
the future of that country obscure. 
tion through the wiping out of worthless paper 
money is postponed, because financial leaders lack 
both courage and facilities for that purpose. 

Russia is the charred ember of a nation, and its that. 
millions of people who might now be in trade con- 
— _ other people, are cut off from the civilized 
world. 

Returning travellers call Austria a pitiable spec- 
tacle; its poverty is so extreme that progress here is 
wholly dependent upon outside help. 

The extravagance of large armies continues to 
drain the treasuries of peaceful nations to an inor- 
While some economy has been 
effected in this direction, there remains immense 
room for further saving. 


Reorganiza- 


vidual most harkened to is hie 
who tells a melancholy tile 
and predicts a debacle in thie 
affairs of nations, individually 
and collectively. 

Debacles predicted rare\y 
occur, however, and have not 
occurred this time. Nor are 
they to occur. 

No sudden catastrophe of 
annihilation hangs over 
Europe; we may be sure of 
It is clear even at this 
distance that tragedy impends 
in Europe—a slow tragedy of 
dissolution and decay — unless 
strong counteracting measures 
are taken. Buta great crash 
does not impend, and any 
pessimism which is attended 
by a helpless throwing up of 
the hands is hardly the gospel 
that will overcome existing 


—are gone; their old political 
organizations are broken up, 
their economic strength is sapped, and 
they face a far different destiny than 
would ever have been prophesied for 
them. In Russia particularly, both 
productive effort and buying power 
have collapsed altogether, while else- 
where the whole scheme of commerce 
is disrupted. 

It is no longer considered narrow and 
prejudiced to say that, next to the ail- 
ments left by the war, those are the 
worst which came out of the Versailles 
Peace Treaty. That treaty established 
a basis for a new form of strife. It 
saddled upon the vanquished indem- 
nities which have already required re- 
vision and are likely to be revised again 
and again as it is seen that payment 
cannot be made on any such scale 
as was first determined. It overlooked 
or arbitrarily set aside the historical 
logic of centuries, cutting Europe up 
with little or no economic forethought. 
It tore asunder races that belong 
together and threw together races 
that belong apart. It set up sov- 
ereignties and economic controls which 
today are proving thoroughly mis- 
chievous, and self-determination, which 
was to have brought into effect a beau- 
tiful ideal, has, in its application, 


for that country even to begin to re- 
establish itself. Germany, printing 
currency to buy gold to meet indem- 
nity payments, has been driven with 
increasing speed in a direction away 
from solvency, and nobody can tell 
where it is all to lead. 

Germany, while an extreme case, 
is not alone in the toils shaped by cur- 
rency abuse. Disorganized exchanges 
are seen in every country, with every 
continental currency at a discount, and 
with daily fluctuations such that in- 
ternational business contains as many 
hazards as any form of speculation 
ever did. 

All of this is a brief enumeration, but 
it represents the substance of an eco- 
nomic condition which casts a shadow 
over the entire world, and underlies 
the despondency which manifests itself 
in prophecies of a collapse of civiliza- 
tion. “There never was a time,” said 
Paul M. Warburg, in an address 
delivered August 1 before the Insti- 
tute of Politics at Williams College, 
“‘when the world was faced with graver 
political, social, economic, financial 
and moral issues than the present.” 
Mr. Warburg, in that statement, 
simply echoed what has been said from 


troubles. Perhaps, the great- 
est comfort that is to be found 
at present is in the very realization of 
this. For though there are skeptics 
who point out that the repeated cry 
of “‘wolf,” has not been succeeded by 
calamity, enough people are thinking 
seriously on the problems of the day to 
encourage the real leaders of finance. 
business and international politics to 
strike out boldly against progressive 
decay, for the general betterment. 

There still are Americans who ques- 
tion our interest in Europe’s troubles. 
and grow impatient with predictions 
of evil unless those troubles aremended. 
But this number is smaller than it was. 
and is growing smaller every day. That 
the United States has its part in all 
that goes on is coming to be realized, 
slowly but nevertheless surely, and 
people here are going through the proc- 
ess of thinking things out along broad 
international lines. Take, for example, 
the question of foreign trade; there is 
today a far better conception of the 
relation of that element to returning 
prosperity than there ever was before. 
and there is a far more intelligent 
attitude taken toward it—despite the 
recent tariff legislation of Congress— 
than at any time before. 

It is not going to be an easy matter 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


to straighten out the tangle into which 
world affairs have come; failure has 
attended many efforts so far. Pri- 
marily, what is needed as a preliminary 
to straightening things out, is a process 
of thinking things out. Once certain 
facts are impressed not only upon the 
minds of financial leaders and _poli- 
ticians but upon the the people gener- 
ally, with the logic of their relations 
and their consequences, there will be 
afar greater opportunity to bring order 
out of the present chaotic state of the 
world’s affairs, and carry forward in 
earnest the processes of reconstruction. 
Lile the question of foreign trade, on 
which so much constructive 
thought is being given, there 


gress to fund the debts, and it has led to 
increasingly vigorous discussions on 
the questions involved in payment. 
Just as in Europe there are divided 
views regarding the disposal of the in- 
ternational debts, in this country views 
are divided. Remission of the German 
indemnity has for months been vigor- 
ously urged and opposed, and has been 
the subject of many formal conferences. 
Although our Debt Commission has 
not been empowered to consider the 
remission of the debts of the Allies to 
this country, informal discussion of the 
subject has grown steadily in interest, 
it being urged on one side that we can- 


Seven 


another in rapid succession, these are 
truly big moments in the history of 
nations, with Time galloping for all of 
them. On what is being done now 
rests in large measure the whole future 
of international relations. Even 
though the conferences and schemes of 
the day fail temporarily, we may be 
sure of this: civilization is not going to 
be destroyed as the pessimists predict, 
by what is going on, or by present fail- 
ures to go on. It is too virile for that. 
The machinery of trade and finance, 
built up to serve civilization and carry 
it forward, may continue to get out of 
gear for some time to come; creak, 

groan, and progressively break 


down in its several parts. But 


is ‘he related question of the 
international debts, which 


Signs of Encouragement 


in the long run it will be re- 
stored. First of all, of course, 


occupies a large part of present 
atiention. Nearly every 
prcblem which affects com- 
merce and finance hinges on 
the proper settlement of that 
problem, and it will be agreed 
th: t here, certainly, is required 
a process of carefully thinking 
things out. Both through 
voluntary loans and indem- 
nities, nations today owe one 
another prodigious amounts. 
Debt problems which came 
oul of the wars of the past 
were forthe most part national. 
Those of today, which are a 
result of the Great War and 
of the Treaty of Versailles, are 
so tremendously international 
that men—even those who 


ERE has been improvement in the matter of 
balancing government budgets. According ‘to 
Comptroller of the Currency Crissinger, the fiscal 
year 1923 is likely to see the French budget balanced, 
while 1924 should see the balance well established, 
and Italian government finances are making a 
favorable progress. As for Great Britain, the British 
disposition all along has been to maintain its high 
standard in banking, finance and business. 

As to debt adjustments, Great Britain has shown 
its willingness to compromise with its Allies. The 
sentiment is growing for cancellation of part of the 
Allied debt to the United States, in return for certain 
definite economic adjustments abroad. Agreement 
is nearer for adjusting Germany’s reparation obliga- 
tions to a practical amount. Great Britain’s leader- 
ship has had a pronounced effect, and French 
opposition to any change has virtually broken down. 

Credit restrictions are being relieved; smaller, 
reasonably stable nations of Europe should soon be 
in a position to command outside funds. 

Strength of sterling exchange, with sterling quoted 
nearly a dollar in the pound higher than a year ago, 
and the strength of French francs and Italian lire 
are evidences of underlying improvement. 


a right human leadership must 
be provided—the kind of 
leadership that up to date has 
been lacking everywhere. 
While the difficulties in which 
society finds itself are very 
largely due to the economic 
distortions brought about by 
the war and the peace treaty, 
it does not do to overlook those 
other factors that have a large 
share of the responsibility — 
human limitations, human 
weaknesses and human sel- 
fishness. Now these will have 
to be corrected. Human 
limitations have made all of us 
so accustomed to act accord- 
ing to precedents that when 
precedents are swept away we 


have sat repeatedly in discus- 


lose our power to direct events. 


sion of the subject — are plainly 


at a loss to know how to 

proceed. Already over-weighted with 
international debts, nations face the 
need for incurring more debts, and we 
are told that the need must be met with 
loans to those very nations that are least 
able to meet the obligations on their 
existing loans. In one breath we hear 
of the need for advancing billions of 
dollars in new debts to nations over- 
seas, and in the same breath we hear 
of the need to forgive those same na- 
tions billions of dollars which are 
outstanding against old debts. 

That we, as the greatest creditor 
nation the world has ever known, 
have a large part in all of this, re- 
quires no demonstration. Next to the 
$32,000,000,000 owed by Germany to 
the Allies under the terms of the peace 
treaty, the world’s greatest single item 
of international indebtedness is that 
owed by the Allies to the United 
States. The amount of this, includ- 
ing interest accrued and unpaid, is 
$11,800,000,000, and recognition that 
most of our debtors are unable to meet 
the obligation of their notes has led 
lately to active negotiations on the 
part of foreign representatives with the 
Debt Commission appointed by Con- 


cel them outright, wiping them off as 
though they had never existed, while 
on another side cancellation has been 
flatly opposed and full payment de- 
manded. 

With leaders of thought and opinion 
divided as to the course that should 
be followed, it is no wonder that people 
generally, at sea over the complex 
arguments put forward, maintain a 
marked aloofness to the proposal that 
the United States shall forego what, 
under the terms of foreign obligations, 
it is entitled to. Hearing repeated 
calls for new credit advances to Europe 
and at the same time confronted with 
proposals that existing debts be for- 
given, thus permanently placing the 
burden of war costs on American tax- 
payers in order that foreign taxpayers 
may be spared, it is no wonder that 
people in every part of the country are 
cool at present to the suggestions of 
international debt cancellations or 
compromises. Hence the need for 


calmly thinking things out, and for ac- 
tion that will be in the best interest 
of all. 

With so much to be mended and with 
conferences and plans following one 


It is just this that has occurred 
in the past few years. So 
great have been the changes of the 
times, that not alone individuals and 
groups but whole nations have had 
precedents swept away, and thus have 
failed to find their proper direction. 
Facts have outstripped theories, and 
events have run far ahead of ability 
to adjust themselves to conditions. 
Not only that; it is bitterly true that 
human selfishness has had its part. 
So many new conditions arose after 
the armistice to change the map of 
Europe that politicians of every coun- 
try devoted themselves to intrigue in- 
stead of reconstruction, with the result 
that bad politics became the bane of 
Europe. The breakdown of the Genoa 
and Hague conferences and the col- 
lapse of so many movements for inter- 
national co-operation, can be laid to 
the doors of those who under the pre- 
tense of patriotism have preached a 
propaganda of hate and selfishness. 
Everywhere in Europe during the post- 
war period there has been a confused 
and overwrought state of mind, marked 
by a nervous exaggeration affecting 
whole people, and having a combina- 
tion of such attributes as jealousy. 
distrust, fear, hatred. It is not too 


(Continued on page 45) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Those Daily Reserve Requirements 


A Simple Plan That Determines Daily Excess or Deficiency, 
Assures Correct Reports and Eliminates Danger of Penalty 


poe 142 and 147 of 
Sec. 19 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, in part, are as follows: 

“Every bank, banking association, 
or trust company which is or which 
becomes a member of any Federal Re- 
serve bank shall establish and maintain 
reserve balances with its Federal Re- 
serve bank as follows: Country banks, 
7 per cent of the aggregate amount of 
its demand deposits and 3 per cent of 
its time deposits. Reserve city banks, 
10 per cent of the aggregate amount of 
its demand deposits and 3 per cent of 
its time deposits. Central Reserve 
city banks, 13 per cent of the aggregate 
amount of its demand deposits and 3 
per cent of its time deposits. 

“The required balance carried by 
a member bank with a Federal 
Reserve bank may, under the regula- 
tions and subject to such penalties 
as may be prescribed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, be checked against 
and withdrawn by such member 
bank for the purpose of meeting 
existing liabilities; provided, however, 
that no bank shall at any time make 
new loans or shall pay any dividends 
unless and until the total balance 
required by law is fully restored.” 

In order to comply with the 
requirements as set forth in 


By C. R. SMELSER 


Auditor, First-Second National Bank, 
Akron, Ohio 


system was 9,928. Of this number 
approximately 9,000 were country 
banks, and of these over 7,000 were 
national. 

In view of the fact that the so-called 
“country” banks are in the great 
majority, and in view of the fact that 
the accounting procedure in these 
banks, as a rule, is not carried to the 
extent found in the large central re- 
serve and reserve city banks, it is 
intended herein to point out how, 
with two very simple forms, such 
banks may obtain a daily proof of 
their individual ledgers, obtain the 
necessary information with which to 
compute their reserve requirements, 
and at the same time provide a record 
which, from day to day, is invaluable 
in determining the average daily ex- 
cess or deficiency in reserve. 

Auditor's Proof of Individual Led- 
gers—Fig. 1: This form is executed 
daily by the individual books depart- 
ment after the control figures for in- 
dividual deposits have been assembled 
and the customers’ accounts, in each 


ledger, are listed and balanced.  , 
indicated in Fig. 1, the twenty-five 
ledger divisions are divided among ten 
bookkeepers. The signatures of the 
bookkeepers have been purpose! 
omitted in the form herewith; how- 
ever, each bookkeeper is required |, 
sign his or her name opposite his or 
her division of accounts, certifying 
that the balance appearing on this r--- 
port is correct as reflected by the tri::| 
balance taken off the ledgers. Assoon. . 
each bookkeeper has listed all accoun’s 
in his or her division and balance: 4 
the total amount to the daily co: - 
trol figures, the total amount of tix 
net balances, together with the amou: | 
of all overdrafts, is entered in the spa 
provided. The five bookkeepers wi 
handle public funds and governme): 
deposit accounts are required to ent: : 
in the lower left space, “Deductions 
from deposits,”’ the balance appearing 
on the accounts as designated. Whe), 
this form is completed by the book 
keepers the manager of the department 
enters the total balance of “Inactive” 
accounts, verifies the balances of pul. 
lic funds and government deposit ac. 
counts with the ledger accounts, «+ 
entered on the form, initials the report 
and sends it to the auditing 


department. 

Sec. 19 of the Federal Reserve Fre. 1 avorrons Pnoor or Here it might be said that 
Act it is essential that some es grenatues ov scoounteren all individual ledgers arc 
definite plan be followed by 833 posted each day before th: 
member banks in obtaining 497744 | S98 bookkeepers leave the bank 
the information called for in | No checks or deposit tickets 
the preparation of periodical - w/0\753 be 7 Bo are ever held over for post 
‘Reports of required reserve” . ing the following morning 
which must be sent to Federal $ Sasiqreks] baukg The work of the statement 
Reserve banks at the close of = | beolrecel | velop clerks and the procedur 
each period, on the fifteenth necessary in checking thi 
and thirtieth or thirty-first statement and account bal- 
of every month. ances is performed th« 

It is likewise essential that morning following the day's 
reserve requirements be | 2 76 F120 9158 | postings. 
known for each day of the bf When the ‘“Auditor’s proo! 
period instead of waiting until ed Ped bye ble & of individual ledgers” is 
the close of the fifteenth or ————— a received in the auditing de- 
thirtieth of the month to - partment the figures ar 
make up the report referred to. 194) cours mun 686 supplied with which to com- 

Country banks are per- plete the report. The tota! 
mitted to average their general ledger balance 0! 
reserve required over each | /\534\487 individual deposits amountec 
fifteen or sixteen day period, to $7,054,896.48 on August 7. 
as the case may be. Central ainnibiah 4e\b 84) - 1922, the date of this repor‘. 
Reserve city and Reserve city | and agrees with the tota 
banks are permitted to aver- | mevenve seouneo | | amount reflected by the con 
age their reserve over weekly scndainatea 4%o fot trol department whose figures 
periods. | according to report 

At the close of June, 1922, ‘tue r | shown opposite the word 
the total number of member “Totals,” is $7,054,896.45 
banks in the Federal Reserve Fig. 1. The auditor's proof of individual ledge- Overdrafts amounted t« 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


$3,269.58, making the total demand 
deposits $7,058,166.06. 

State, county and other municipal 
deposits amounted to $686,545.00 and 
United States deposits amounted to 
$50,686.00, making a total of $737,- 
231.00 which is deducted from demand 
deposits of $7,058,166.00 and leaving 
$6,320,935.00 as “Individual deposits,” 
which is entered in the lower right-hand 
section “Demand.” The amount of 
state, county and other municipal 
deposits is entered next, being brought 
over in the amount of $686,545.00. 
Tie amount of dividends unpaid, 
which is entered next, is obtained from 
the general ledger account and is 
shown to be $5,415.00. Adding the 
individuals, state, county and other 
m:nicipals deposits and dividends un- 
paid, the amount of demand deposits 
subject to reserve is found to be 
$7.012,895.00 which is entered opposite 
“otal demand (Subject to reserve).” 

in the “Time deposits” section of 
this report is entered the amount of 
certificates of deposit, $1,586,487.00; 
postal savings deposits, as shown by 
the opposite total, $20,686.00; and 
savings deposits amounting to 
$°,925,430.00, making a total of 
$11,532,603.00 which is subject to 
3 per cent reserve. 

In the section ‘‘Reserve required”’ is 
entered 7 per cent of the total net 
demand deposits and 3 per cent of the 
total time deposits. On August 7, 
1922, 7 per cent of the demand deposits 
amounted to $490,902.00 and 3 per cent 
of the total time deposits amounted 
to $345,978.00 making our reserve 
requirements for that day $836,880.00. 

The form shown in Fig. 1 is adapt- 
able to the requirements of any bank. 
If demand certificates of deposit are 
issued, or if by the wording on time 
certificates, thirty days before matur- 
ity they become demand certificates, 
this form may be so changed as to take 
care of the situation. Banks having 
bank deposits can change the form to 
include that portion of the reserve com- 
putation which deals with the amounts 
“Due to” and “Due from” banks. 

The greatest value derived from the 
use of this or a similar form lies in the 
fact that along with the outline for 
arriving at and computing the reserve 
required, the auditor or other super- 
vising officer has a definite report each 
day on what is accomplished in the 
individual books department in the 
way of keeping the accounts in balance, 
reporting overdrafts, etc. It does not 
necessarily follow that because a book- 
keeper has certified that his or her 
ledgers are in balance with the control 
for that ledger that they could not 
run along out of balance without 
immediate detection. However, the 
bookkeepers do not know at what time 
during the month the auditing depart- 
ment will step in to take a balance on 


Nine 
all ledgers to prove ae Fie 
the controlling ac- 
counts, and accord- is" 
ingly they are not apt i —_ 
to certify to a balance Rue RESERVE 
of two to four ledgers care = 
when the balance 7=37- 
does not actually | | 7/3|327 
exist. >| 7elleg 

Fig. 2: This form is 4 | 3037 
used only in the 
ment. The require- bel | | 
ments for each day : | 
of each period are 7 | Sah. 
— in | | | 780 | 3/3 looe | 

and are those 
amounts as are com- 1} | | re 
puted daily and as le | 7asleso | 274908 | 
shown in Fig. 1. In | 
it will be observed 793\737_ | | ble 
that the total reserve 13s|_ 7931737 | 
required for August 
7 as shown by Fig. 1 M | $orisg | lo425|7 40 
($836,880) is entered S| | 
on Fig. 2 (column A) ms 
opposite August rf AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE DAILY 
Column B_ provides 781.33 3° 
for accumulating the 


total requirements 
from the first day of the period to 
the close thereof, so that on any given 
date the average for the period may 
be determined. Since country banks 
may average their reserve over the 
period it will be readily seen that 
this report gives us, with but very 
little figuring to do, just what we 
want to know each day—how much 
excess or deficiency, to date, we have 
at Federal. In column C is entered 
the amount of reserve with Federal 
Reserve bank as shown by the daily 
transcript of our account which we re- 
ceive each day from Cleveland. Col- 
umn D takes care of any adjustments 
to be made between our reserve bal- 
ance and the balance shown on the 
books of the Federal Reserve bank, 
such as mail delays and correction 
entries covering items charged or 
credited to our reserve account in error. 
Column E serves practically the same 
purpose as column B and requires no 
explanation. 

There are times when it becomes 
necessary for us to build up our reserve 
balance, and again it frequently hap- 
pens that we can transfer from this 
account to some of our correspondent 
banks. Being permitted to average 
our reserve, as above mentioned, it is 
a very simple process to arrive at ex- 
actly what is needed at Federal Re- 
serve bank in order to meet the required 
balance. 

With the average country bank the 
amount “Due from banks” greatly ex- 
ceeds, at all times, the amount ‘Due 
to banks” and as a result both items 


Fig. 2. The daily statement of required reserve 


are omitted from the computation. 

It is appropriate to comment briefly 
on the “Transit”? account, otherwise 
known as “‘Items with Federal Reserve 
bank in process of collection—not 
available as reserve’ and the “De- 
ferred credits’? account. 

Transit Account: In arriving at the 
general cash balance each day our 
transit department furnishes the gen- 
eral bookkeeper with copies of all cash 
letters to Federal Reserve bank of 
Cleveland, to its branches, and to other 
Federal Reserve banks and_ their 
branches. Cash letters to Federal 
Reserve bank at Cleveland and its 
branches contain only items drawn on 
the various Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Pittsburg banks. Letters sent to any 
other Federal Reserve bank or branch 
are sent out on letter forms for two, 
three, four, five, six or eight-day points. 

All such cash letters are charged, on 
our books, first through the transit ac- 
count. Later as the letters become 
available as reserve the transit account 
is credited and the account ‘‘Federal 
Reserve bank of Cleveland— Reserve 
Account’’—is charged. In_ other 
words, a cash letter sent to Cleveland 
Federal the night of September 1 
would be available as reserve Septem- 
ber 2 and accordingly the transit ac- 
count was charged with the amount of 
the letter and on the morning of 
September 2 the entry was reversed 
with a charge to the reserve account. 

If we have cash letters for other 
Federal Reserve banks or branches, 
they are prepared in strict accordance 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


From School “Child High” Counters 


The Bank Handles All Transactions and Conducts Its Own Thrift 


ROM an idea in the mind of one 

man, to deposits of more than 
$265,000 among the school children 
in a city of 300,000 demands some 
stretch of the imagination. It has 
been accomplished, however, in the 
city of Rochester in seven years, by 
what is known as the Barrows School 
Savings Plan. 

Howard A. Barrows, a former mem- 
ber of the Rochester Board of Educa- 
tion, conceived the idea of a thrift 
or savings plan in the schools. He 
argued that in conjunction with the 
teaching of the fundamentals, it was 
necessary that children be given an 
understanding of finance. The fact 
that the bulk of school children in this 
city come from the homes of industrial 
workers, and that there is a wide range 
in nationalities, emphasized the need 
for such education. 

In October, 1915, the Board of 
Education placed the “Barrows Plan” 
in operation, designating the Rochester 
Savings Bank as the depository bank 
or the savings. 

In considering the plan, the Board of 
Education stressed three points: that 
it be simple; that there be elimination 
of detail, intricate reports and labor on 
the part of school authorities; and that 
the bank maintain a department prop- 
erly equipped both to handle transac- 
tions and to stimulate interest. 

All three points have been worked 
out, and the present day success of the 
plan is undoubtedly due to the har- 
mony and co-operation of school 
authorities and bank officials. 

The Barrows Plan is essentially a 
“one bank”’ plan in a city of less than 
500,000. It might be worked with 
two banks that are in close relation- 
ship, but its operations are so close to 
the child, and it is building so steadily 
for the future adult deposit, that its 
energies should be directed toward 
specific depositories. In other words, 
when a child thinks school savings in 
Rochester, he also thinks Rochester 
Savings Bank. 

The operation of the Barrows Plan 
is as follows: 

On each Monday morning of the 
school year, all grades from the fourth 
through the high school observe a 
banking period. This varies from 
five minutes to fifteen, and for the 
most part comes the first thing in the 
morning. 

Each pupil desiring to make a 
deposit of five cents or more, is fur- 
nished with a perforated duplicate 
deposit slip. On this he writes in ink 


Campaign in This School Savings Plan With 


By 
PORTER ELIZABETH RITCHEY 


Manager, Service and Thrift, Rochester 
Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 


his name, address, the amount of 
deposit, the school name or number, 
and the grade. 

The slip and money are given the 
teacher. She signs her name on a 
line designated for the purpose, and 
returns the duplicate half to the pupil 
as a receipt. 

All slips and money are then placed 
in a special envelope provided; the 
name of the teacher and grade are 
written upon the outside, and the 
sealed envelope is sent to the principal. 

This in general, constitutes the sum 
total of the labor requested of the 
teacher. Whatever stimulation is 
directed toward the success of the plan 
in her room is voluntary, and is created 
out of her good will and interest in the 
project. 


WO questions naturally arise at 

this juncture —first, regarding sup- 
plies; and second, why the Barrows 
Plan does not include all grades. 

Supplies are furnished the school 
department in bulk by the bank. In 
Rochester they are kept in the school 
warehouse and are obtainable by in- 
dividual schools when needed, upon 
requisition to the storehouse manager. 
They are delivered to the schools by 
storehouse delivery men, making their 
rounds with school supplies. 

The plan is limited to the fourth 
grade because it is desired that the 
children conduct as many of the bank- 
ing transactions as_ possible. The 
banking period is short; the writing 
on the slips must be legible; most of 
all it is the intention that the process 
be educational and the children old 
enough to interpret it. 

No doubt the smaller children would 
respond with great enthusiasm to 
school banking. But part of that 
response would be actuated by the 
desire to “please teacher,” and with 
the response would come added re- 
sponsibility to the teacher in making 
out the slips and handling other 
details. 

When the principal receives the 
class envelopes, he places them in a 
leather bag provided him by the bank. 
Locking the bag he sends it to the 
bank by a member of his staff, or takes 
it himself. One key is retained by 
him. The other is in the possession of 
the bank. On the bag is printed the 


$265,000 Deposits 


name or number of the school. The 
warehouse delivery men pick up the 
bags at the bank during the week. 
delivering them back to the schools in 
time for the following week’s deposit. 
Where such men were not available, it 
would be a simple matter to designate 
messengers from among the older 
pupils for such service. 

The Rochester Savings Bank main- 
tains a special department, somewhai 
apart from the main section of the 
bank, for the school savings. \ 
former directors’ room has been ut:- 
lized. The children can see into every 
corner of this. The counting of the 
school deposits, and transactions in- 
cidental to the plan, are carried on in 
full view of the youthful depositors. 
The advertising value to the bank is 
apparent. 

Counters, “child high” (three feet. 
separate the children from the per- 
sonnel of the department. Across 
these, the children conduct heir busi- 
ness. The two women selected for 
the work are charming in personality, 
and eminently suited to deal with 
children. 

When the bag with the money and 
slips is received at the bank from the 
school, its contents are counted and 
checked. If an error is discovered. 
the school is immediately notified and 
the error traced. A loose leaf ledger 
is kept by the bank for each school. 
In it the names of the pupil depositors 
are alphabetically arranged. The slips 
are used to post the ledgers, and are 
then filed for a reasonable length of 
time. 

This method of posting obviates any 
possible loss of savings to the child. 
He may misplace his receipts, but the 
bank has a record of every deposil. 
and so safeguards his interests. The 
ledger records not only his deposit, bul 
the date. 


HEN a pupil has accumulated one 

dollar or more, he presents his 
slips at the school savings department 
for transfer to a regular interest- 
bearing account. It is at this time 
the bank has its greatest opportunity 
to cement a lasting friendship. The 
child continues to save through his 
school, presenting his slips at the 
bank for entry as he passes through 
the grades. 

In making withdrawals, the pupil 
comes to the bank. If he has accumu- 
lated slips, and has not as yet obtained 
a bank book, he presents these slips to 
the school savings department. Here 
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judgment is exercised by the employees 
of the department as to whether they 
shall ask the pupil to obtain the 
signature of the parent or guardian 
before withdrawal is allowed, or whether 
they shall sanction such request im- 
mediately. 

If the child is asked to obtain con- 
sent from home, he is given a bank 
slip to be properly made out. If his 
request is honored immediately, the 
slip is filled out at the counter; signed 
by him, acknowledged by the depart- 
ment employee, and then taken to the 
cashier of the bank, together with the 
school slips, for payment. This method 
safeguards the possible withdrawal of 
funds for chance purposes. 

When the child has a bank book he 


takes his place in the paying teller’s 
line and receives the regular bank 
service. If his book is held “‘in trust” 
for him, he must present the necessary 
authorization from home for with- 
drawal. If his book is in his own 
name, he proceeds as usual. One of 
the keenly interesting points in con- 
junction with the development of the 
Barrows Plan has been the interest of 
the children in banking methods, and 
their ability to conduct their business 
in the bank with despatch and 
accuracy. 

From the day of installation the 
trustees and bank officers have ex- 
tended all support necessary to the 
work and sanctioned expense incidental 
to its growth. During the past year, 
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a school savings educational cam- 
paign has been conducted by the bank. 
In this a definite program of activity 
was carried on. It included the pub- 
lishing of a bank and school bulletin 
which carries news from each school 
in school savings, educational data 
and items of civic interest; visits 
of bank officials to each school; class 
visits to the bank; poster contests; 
thrift programs—and many activities 
calculated to stimulate interest. 

The reception of the Barrows Plan by 
older students has been a continued 
source of gratification to bank officials. 
During the period from September to 
June, the pupils of one Junior High 
School deposited $8,597. They made 
an average of 896 deposits weekly. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


What the Bank on Main Street Knows 


An Anthology of Finance in a Country Town—the Story 
of a Typical Village Bank That Lives Close to Its People 


‘* ALL I need is a thousand dollars to 

put me on my feet and save my 
business,” said John Eggleston, the 
youngest merchant on Main Street, 
earnestly, as he sat 
facing the banker 
in the bank’s little 


back room marked Q 
“Private.” ogre, thy 

“Got any collat- Riedl 


eral?’ said the gruff 
but kindly “‘David 
Harum” of this tale, 
looking keenly at 
the applicant for a 
loan. 

I haven’t,” 
was the reply, “‘and 
I’m not sure that I 
could get anybody 
to endorse my note, 
either. However, I 
was born of poor 
but honest parents 
and I’m _ healthy 
and hard-working. 
I consider that I’m 
a good risk for that 
amount. I’ve got 
things coming my 
way now and if I 
only had a little 
more time to meet my obligations, I’d 
be all right.” 

“Well, John,” said the banker, “I'll 
think it over and let you know this 
afternoon. Come in again at four 
o'clock.” 

Plainly the bank could not lend John 
anything because tangible security 
was lacking. But the banker re- 
membered that when John Eggleston 
had first come to the little town a 
couple of years before to start a grocery 
store in the old Halpin Block he had 
made a very favorable impression, 
especially when he came to the bank to 
start an account. At that time the 
young man had left a savings pass 
book for collection of the amount due 
him at the savings bank in the town 
from which he came. This savings 
bank book represented Eggleston’s 
capital, but to the banker’s trained eye 
it represented much more than that. 
The young man’s deposits and the al- 
most entire absence of withdrawals 
indicated an established habit of sav- 
ing on his part for the purpose of 
carrying out his object of going into 
business for himself, something which 
he had planned for a long time ahead. 
This established habit of thrift and 
self-denial was a strong factor in the 
young man’s favor now because the 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


knowledge of it led the banker to de- 
cide to lend him $1,000, not of the 
bank’s money, it 
is true, but out 
of his own funds, 
and on John’s 
unsecured note. 

Thus was con- 
firmed, in a 
humbler sphere, 
the elder Mor- 
gan’s_ valuation 
of character as a 


basis of credit. Needless to say, the 
banker’s confidence was not misplaced. 
John repaid the loan when it was due 
and now is one of Blankville’s success- 
ful men and one of the bank’s best 
customers. 

This typical incident is related by 
way of introduction to a few thoughts 
and reminiscences I want to record 
concerning a real country bank on 
Main Street of a small town with 
which I am quite familiar. It is in 
northern New York, the country of 
“Eben Holden” and “David Harum” 
of fiction and of the early days of A. 
Barton Hepburn in real life. The name 
of the town and of the bank don’t 
matter. Main Street is designation 
enough, for it happens that the bank 
really is on Main Street and has held 
undisputed sway there for fifty years. 
There seems something especially ap- 
propriate about this location of the 
bank right at the heart of the little 
town’s activities because so often the 
banker has been at the very heart of 
the business problems of its depositors 
and in the lead in projects for the 
general welfare of the community. 

During the half century that the 
bank has stood at that pivotal point of 
Main Street the institution has had not 
more than three or four presidents. 


These men in succession have occupied 
that chair in the private office looking 
out on Main Street while at least two 
full generations of depositors and 
borrowers have passed in review, so to 
speak. Year after year, the people of 
the village and the farmers of the big 
township of which it is the center have 
worked and striven and piled up their 
little balances; they have made their 
wise and foolish investments; and in 
the end have left their little property. 
in many cases to be divided up or 
squabbled over among their heirs. 
Men may come and men may go. 


but the bank goes on forever. That is, 
it seems as permanent as anything can 
be in human affairs. This bank has 
depositors whose fathers, grandfathers 
and even great-grandfathers before 
them likewise were depositors there. 
The country banker comes close to the 
people. So do the country doctor and 
the country minister, but in a different 
way. 

The banker comes into touch with 
the people on the material side of their 
existence. After years of experience 
he is in a position to know the financial 
status of everybody in town and for 
miles around. Sooner or later, practi- 
cally everyone comes to the banker for 
something. It may be hard luck or 
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good luck that brings them—the Wolf 
howling at the door or Opportunity 
knocking there —but money, or credit, 
or financial advice are needed and that 
drives one inevitably to the bank. 

Without making this story too 
much of a financial “Spoon River 
Anthology,” I propose to set down 
here a few actual instances of con- 
tacts of the bank with men and women 
in Blankville. 

There is the story of Bixby, the 
tanner, who couldn’t make a go of the 
tanning business in that little town. 
The banker advised him to quit and go 
to a larger place where there was a 
better opportunity. Bixby was an 
honest young man and though he had 
to leave town owing nearly everybody, 
not excluding the bank, he said that he 
would make good and pay back every 
cent with interest. He went to a large 
city in a distant part of the state, and 
it wasn’t long before he had a tannery 
of his own again. Luckily he got some 
good advertising advice, or perhaps he 
just stumbled onto the idea. At any 
rate, he began to run little ads in the 
farm papers headed “I Will Tan Your 
Hide,” which every farmer knows is 
synonymous with “I will give you a 
thrashing.” Ofcourseit attracted 
attention and brought business. 
To make a long story short, Bixby 
quickly paid off his debts. In 
time he became really rich. Then 
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one day he went back to the old town 
in his limousine. He called upon the 
present incumbent of the bank’s pri- 
vate office, the son-in-law and successor 
of the old banker. Bixby sought 
advice as to what he could do to help 
the community most. As a result of 
this conference Bixby offered to present 
a public library building to the village. 
In due course, the conditions were met 


and the gift accepted. Now across 
Main Street from the bank is the 
handsome Bixby Public Library, a 
center of local culture and entertain- 


ment. The banker is the president of 
the library association and he sees that 
the village and the township do their 
part in supporting the 
library. 

Then there is the case 
of Herbert Brown, well 
educated, ingenious but 
not always practical. 
The banker that 
Herb has caused him 
more anxiety than any 
other depositor. He is 
always trying some 
scheme to increase the 
little capital that was left 
him, but inevitably they 


des 


peter out one after the other. Like 
*‘Micawber” he has been waiting all 
his life for something to turn up. In 
the meantime he is turned down re- 
peatedly. But hope springs eternal in 
the human breast and Herb may strike 
it rich yet. Who knows? It will have 
to be without the help of bank credit, 
though. 

On many of the farms in this dairy- 
ing township the barns and stables are 
better and cost more than the farm- 
houses. Herds of fifty, sixty or more 
milk cows are common. There is at 
least one all steel barn which was the 
talk of the countryside when it was 
built. Two ambitious young farmers, 
brothers, built it and the bank helped 
them. It is fireproof, of course, and 
that is some advantage, for disastrous 
fires are not uncommon. Lightning 
and spontaneous combustion are to 
be reckoned with in that country as 
possible causes of loss. 

For the past thirty years or more, the 
backbone of the farmers’ prosperity 
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in that section has been the big cheese 
factory, owned and operated by a New 
York company. All these years this 
company has been paying the farmers 
good prices for their milk. The 
monthly “‘check day” at the factory, 
when the farmers for miles around are 
paid for their milk, 
is a big day for the 
bank. The tellers 
are busy receiving 
deposits and cashing 
checks. The local 
merchants take in a 
lot of money then, 
too, and that also 
helps to swell the 
bank’s deposits. 

Just recently, how- 
ever, a new situation 
has arisen. The 
great milk companies 
supplying the metro- 
politan district have 
established milk 
stations even up in 
this country more 
than 300 miles from 
New York and whole 
train loads of milk 
are shipped daily. 
Much is heard of the Dairymen’s 
League and the milk “pool,’”’ an or- 
ganization of producers. The farmers, 
knowing that: the consumer in the 
city pays as high as eighteen cents a 
quart for milk delivered at his door, 
wonder why they have to be satisfied 
with two or three cents a quart. 

Naturally, milk prices seek their 
level and the price paid by the cheese 
manufacturers does not differ greatly 
from that paid by the big dairy con- 
cerns. But a movement was started 
in Blankville to organize and find 
another market for the milk of that 
section. The bank, seeing the un- 
fairness of such competition in view of 
all that the cheese company had done 
for the community in the past genera- 
tion, quietly used its influence to bring 
about a careful consideration of the 
whole subject. At a public meeting 
the matter was fully discussed, and 
the result was that, so far at least, the 
vast majority of the farmers are stand- 
ing by the old company, which for a 
third of a century has been the biggest 
factor in the town’s prosperity. 

One of the merchants of the place 
in the old days was Luther Brown. 
He did a small business and had his 
full share of bad debts to contend with 
constantly. One day he came to the 
bank for advice. A customer who had 
owed him several hundred dollars for 
a long time had moved ‘“‘out West” 
and Brown had just had a letter from 
him offering to give him some land in 
the outskirts of Minneapolis in pay- 
ment of his debt. The bigger twin of 
the Twin Cities was not so big nor so 
well known in those days as it is now 
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and Luther had his doubts about the 
value of land away out there. But 
the banker was better informed and 
advised him to take the lots. 

He did acquire title to the land and 
held it for a number of years. Minne- 
apolis grew phenomenally and when 
Brown finally sold his property ac- 
quired on a bad debt he made a fortune 
on it, which his children and his chil- 
dren’s children are enjoying to the 
present day. Only one son is left to 
maintain the old residence on Main 
Street and he constitutes one-fourth 
of the leisure class of Blankville. 

The bank always tries to lend con- 
structively. It will help a farmer do 
anything that will make his efforts 
more successful. For example, a loan 
to enable a farmer to purchase a milk- 
ing machine, a windmill, a tractor, is 


considered legitimate because such 
things lessen cost of operation and 
make for greater efficiency, conserving 
labor and increasing production and 
profits. 

The bank is glad to help a man buy 
more land when because of its location 
the land can be worked to advantage. 
If buying the additional acres will 
enable the farmer to maintain a larger 
dairy, keep more livestock, or add a 
stream, a pasture, a meadow, a wood 
lot or a sugar bush to his property, it 
is good business for the bank to help 
the farmer to do it. 

There is one crop which is so trouble- 
some and expensive to raise that only 
one man in the whole section has under- 
taken it. That is ginseng, a plant 
which has a root of aromatic and sti- 
mulant properties. It is held in great 
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esteem in China and is exported there 
in large quantities. It takes several] 
seasons to bring the plant to a market- 
able condition and it must be culti- 
vated in artificially shaded soil. Con- 
sequently the one ginseng raiser of 
Blankville is constantly building addi- 
tional sheds with sides and roof of 
boards nailed about five inches apart. 
This takes a lot of lumber, and, what 
with labor and other expenses, the 
ginseng grower is in occasional need 
of the bank’s assistance, and he gets 
it, too,. because ordinarily he keeps a 
very good balance in the bank and is 
reputed to be one of the town’s largest 
income-tax payers. 

While farmers make up the larger 
part of the depositors of the bank, 
there are many others also—the ein- 
ployees of the cheese factory, thie 
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Capitalizing the Bank’s Historic Associations 


ORE, perhaps, than other adver- 

tisers, do financial institutions 
suffer from the handicap of being 
compelled to create a warm, living 
personality for an institution to which 
the public generally attributes any- 
thing but warm qualities. Their 
growth and development is dependent 
wholly upon the measure of confidence 
which they can inspire throughout the 
community. Unlike a manufacturer, 
they have no tangible product for sale. 
They are limited in their appeal to a 
showing of what they have accom- 
plished. The bank must, in its ad- 
vertising, capitalize and emphasize 
those services or characteristics that 
are distinctive of it, and, better still, 


By ADDISON L. WINSHIP 


Vice-president, National Shawmut Bank 
Boston 


capitalize anything that may be unique 
in its title, or in its historic association. 

The statements of a bank from year 
to year are really the documents which 
make up its history. But when that 
history goes back three or more gen- 
erations, the bank acquires a special 
title to the confidence of the com- 
munity. The financial institution 
that, by reason of its age and the dis- 
tinctive character of its name, can 
link itself up with the history of its 
community, enjoys the possession of 
a most valuable asset, regarded solely 


from the advertiser’s point of view. 

The little group of Boston mer- 
chants and ship owners who met in thie 
old Exchange Coffee House eighty-six 
years ago, in 1836, to found the Warren 
Bank, indicated by their subsequent 
action a keen perception of the value of 
a distinctive title with a local interest. 
While the bank was originally char- 
tered as the Warren Bank, the name 
was changed to “Shawmut” bank a few 
months later by special act of the legis- 
lature. Theold Exchange Coffee House, 
the first meeting place of the directors 
of the new bank, wasa famous gathering 
place for the bankers and merchants 
of Boston one hundred years ago. 

The special significance of the word 
“Shawmut” had, without 
doubt, appealed strongly 
to the founders of the 
bank, as it was the Indian 
name for the site of the 
City of Boston, so called 
because of the spring of 
clear, cool water for which 
the spot was famous. That 
the present Shawmut bank 
building stands within a 
few yards of the opening 
of that celebrated spring 
adds to the distinctive- 
ness of the bank’s title. 

It is but natural that 
a name so intimately 
identified by historic asso- 
ciation should carry a 
human appeal in addition 
to its value as a name 
easily remembered. When 
in addition, it has the ad- 
vantage of being repre- 
sented by a familiar symbol, 
its value as a title is greatly 
increased. The associa- 
tion of the Indian head 
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The Acid Test: Does It Get Business? 


A New and Untried Extension Department in Norfolk in Review 
Over a Period of Fifteen Months, and Some of Its Conclusions 


HE acid test of a new business 

department should be the tangible 
results produced. Too much _ poor 
publicity is explained with “You can’t 
expect results 
from bank adver- 
tising.” “Bank 
advertising is 
diilferent from 
merchandise ad- 
vertising.” ‘“‘We 
haven’t anything 
to sell but ser- 
vice.” 

In presenting 
the report of the 
new business ac- 
tivities to the 
directors of the 
Virginia National 
Bank we assumed 
that they were 
entitled to facts. 
We had spent the 
stockholders’ 
money. Had we 
produced results? 
I confess I was 
and still am 
anxious. 

This is our report for fifteen months, 
from May, 1921, to July 31, 1922. 

Naturally we turn first to accounts 
obtained as the result of personal 
solicitation. We must bear in mind 
that the stringent condition of the 
money market made it inadvisable to 
solicit accounts of borrowing corpora- 
tions. No new credit lines could be 
granted and the only new business 
desired was that which promised credit 
balances. The total business was as 
follows: 


Commercial Accounts. . . . $37,300 
Savings Accounts........ $15,100 
Number of Accounts..... 28 


This does not include numerous 
small personal accounts, or any by- 
products of special campaigns. If 
accounts can be produced in equal 
volume over a period of years and 
present accounts retained, it is ap- 
parent that the department will earn 
its salt. 

The Trust Department: It is impos- 
sible to check all results from trust 
efforts. Our confidential information 
is that estates aggregating over $250,- 
000 have been acquired. Undoubtedly 
there are cases unknown to us, in 
which this institution has been ap- 
pointed to act as executor. As an 
instance of this, a local attorney re- 
marked a few days ago, “Your institu- 


By R. J. ALFRIEND, Jr. 


Formerly Assistant Cashier, Virginia 
National Bank, Norfolk, Va. 


Most days are good days at the Virginia National 


tion seems to be very active in trust 
business. Already several of my 
clients have asked me to name you 
as executor.” 

The New Business Department has 
distributed six thousand pieces of 
literature to a well selected list of 500 
people. These people, a great many of 
them our own customers, have been 
informed that we are in the field and 
when they are ready to act, no doubt 
we will be their choice. The results 
from this campaign will be felt for 
years to come. 

In a recent direct by mail campaign 
we announced that we had ready for 
distribution an authoritative book, 
‘‘What You Should Know About Wills 
and the Conservation of Estates.” 
Those on our list were asked to call or 
write for the book. To date, total 
requests have reached 7 per cent, a high 
return for this class of business. Such 
requests have been listed for future 
reference and we can expect profitable 
results from this source. 

At the present time we are preparing 
to concentrate on the living trust. 
There are real advertising and selling 
points in the living trust and its effect 
is to win the customer over to the 
complete idea of the corporate exec- 
utor. Irrevocable trust, the exemption 
from inheritance taxes, probate and ad- 
ministration costs, protection against 


changes of fortune, the fact that the 
plan may be watched at work—all 
these are features over which both 
solicitor and prospect can become en- 
thusiastic. 

The Bond De- 
partment: Our 
bond department 
recently has been 
thoroughly or- 
ganized. The 
New Business 
Department has 
co-operated by 
furnishing mail- 
ing lists and by 
personal sales. 
Total personal 
sales by the de- 
partment amount 
to $25,000. A 
lobby card pre- 
pared by the New 
Business Depart- 
ment made a 
$7,500 sale to a 
man who never 
would have been 
solicited. He was 
a tattoo expert 
who had made money when navy men 
thronged Norfolk streets! 

A point in discussion in banking 
circles has always been the question of 
selling bonds to a bank’s own interest 
depositors. We solved the problem to 
our satisfaction by analyzing our ac- 
counts. Those with large balances 
which showed frequent withdrawals 
in round figures, we assumed to be 
investors. They were put on our mail- 
ing list forthwith. Accounts between 
two and five thousand, which appeared 
to be the savings of a lifetime, were 
left severely alone. Those people would 
in all probability look with suspicion 
on any attempt to sell them bonds. We 
thought of them as set in their ways 
and looking on their balances as an 
achievement that should not be inter- 
fered with. 

The class which attracted our special 
attention is what we call the “Growing 
Balance’ class They deposited regular- 
ly and were made up largely of clerks, 
school-teachers, government employees 
and the like. We mailed a special letter 
with most gratifying results. We 
reasoned that this class could afford to 
buy only absolute certainties, so we 
appealed to them with our First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds. Although 
bond selling is classed with difficult 
selling propositions, we actually had 
these people coming into our bank with 
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the letter in their hands. We sold our 
issues before they were ready for 
delivery and in the autumn we expect 
to continue the campaign. 

Another interesting result: A woman 
bought for herself, interested her sister, 
and gave us the name of a young 
woman who expected to receive some 
money in a short time as the result 
of an automobile accident. 

General Publicity: The most spec- 
tacular effort of the New Business 
Department was in the establishment 
of our Christmas Club. We had never 
had one before, and we wanted it to 
be a big one at the start. Our Cam- 
paign was begun November 
15, before some of the other 


despair until we hit on the idea of dis- 
tribution by local department stores. 

Four of the leading department 
stores used cuts furnished by us and 
announced that through the courtesy 
of our bank, the booklets would be 
given to children accompanied by 
their parents. Two of the stores put 
on special sales in their children’s 
departments for the occasion. The 
results were astonishing and the book- 
lets disappeared before the day was 
half over. 

None of these stores kept accounts 
with us and none of their officials were 
directors of our institution. 
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the city seeking employment elsewhere 


. is evidenced by the high percentage of 


close-outs to accounts treated. 

The conclusion reached by the New 
Business Department is that in normal 
times such treatment will be practical 
and profitable. Accounts dormant for 
several years did not respond in suffi- 
cient volume to warrant the expense 
and when the balances were small in 
such accounts the literature frequen||ly 
resulted in close-outs. 

The most liberal response was from 
accounts recently opened where the 
impulse to save was freshest. The 
New Business Department recom- 

mends that in the future 


banks received their supplies. 
All available mediums were 
used and an employees’ con- 
test furnished the driving 
power. When results were 
tabulated we had had 4,200 
accounts. They show a bal- 
ance now of $150,000 and 
will reach $200,000 before 
distribution. 

To offset the heavy pay- 
ments at the end of the year 
we have organized a Vacation 
Club, with no advertising 
other than letters to our 
Christmas Club members and 
posters in the large depart- 
ment stores. It has a mem- 
bership of 250 and is still 
growing. It is not too much 
to say that in a few years we 
can equal our present Christ- 
mas Club. 


severely alone. 


That Mooted Question 


NN there’s the matter of selling bonds to the 
bank’s own interest depositors—discussed pro 
and con, hither and yon and back again for these 
many months. 
This bank solves the problem satisfactorily by 
analyzing its accounts carefully. Customers with 
large balances, showing frequent withdrawals in 
round figures, were assumed to be investors. 
went on the mailing list immediately. 
Accounts ranging from $2,000 to $5,000, that ap- 
peared to be the savings of a lifetime, were left 
They looked upon their balances as 
an achievement, the bank concluded, and therefore 
would be prone to resent investment suggestions. 
The bank concentrates on what it terms its 
“growing balance’’ class—clerks, school-teachers, 
government employees and the like—who deposit 
regularly. They could afford to buy only absolute 
certainties, the officials reasoned. A special letter to 
them, recommending first mortgage real estate bonds, 
produced gratifying results—so gratifying that the 
bank sold its issues before they were ready for de- 
livery. The campaign will be resumed this autumn. 
—The Editor 
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treatment should be given to 
new accounts and to com- 
paratively young accounts 
which have become inactive 
without being withdrawn lo 
a low point. Such lists 
should be prepared every : ix 
months. This will make te 
records of mailings easy to 
keep and will prevent waste 
of expensive literature. 
Every new baby that comes 
to Norfolk receives a bright 
new Lincoln penny and :n 
attractive card. On the ouler 
cover of the card is a stork 
holding in his bill the Lincoln 
penny, which can be seen 
inside through a cut-out 
space. On the inside cover 
is a message to the parents 
about the future life of the 
baby and the value of saving. 


At the beginning of the 
school year we made a drive for school- 
teachers’ accounts. A special window 
was opened for their convenience at a 
cage decorated with flowers. Our 
letter, directed to 500 teachers received 
12 per cent returns in actual accounts 
opened, notwithstanding the fact that 
two other banks sent letters inviting 
them to open accounts. One of these 
teachers now has a balance of $1,000, 
another $700, and soon. They make 
excellent bond prospects and those who 
have been teaching for five years or 
more will be placed on our bond mail- 
ing list. 

The New Business Department, 
through letters and circulars, has 
rented about forty safe deposit boxes. 

Other activities have been a booth 
at the County Fair and the distribu- 
tion of 1,000 nursery rhyme booklets 
entitled “‘Money Jingles.”’ We offered 
prizes for best original jingles. More 
than 400 people responded with some- 
thing like 2,000. 

An interesting feature in the dis- 
tribution of this little booklet was that 
after we had advertised them exten- 
sively, on the morning they were to be 
given away we had only twenty calls. 
The New Business Department was in 


Stimulation of small savings accounts: 
Twelve folders (one each month) in- 
terspersed with three letters have been 
mailed monthly to a list of 500 small 
savings accounts. None of these 
accounts had a balance at the be- 
ginning of the treatment of more than 
$200 and some were as small as five 
cents. The results for eleven months 
have been tabulated and are given 
below: 

Number of accounts treated 500 


Number increased.........197 39% 
Number decreased....... .. 103 20% 
Number closed............180 36% 
Addresses Lost......... 20 4% 


Total Balance to credit of 500 
accounts at beginning of treatment, 
$32,160.80. 

Total Balance to credit of remaining 
320 accounts at end of eleven months, 
$36,160. 

Per cent of increase...........124%% 

During this same period the balance 
of our total savings decreased 814 per 
cent. Results from the treatment did 


not equal expectation, but the test was 
made at a very unfavorable time. 
Pay rolls were cut on all sides, and 
many workers were without jobs. 
That a constant stream of people left 


A piece of heavy cardboard 
with space for the penny to 
fit in adds to the general attractive- 
ness. On it are the words, “This 
penny is presented to Baby (Jones) 
as a token of Good Luck and with 
Best Wishes for Happiness throughout 
a long and useful life.” 

It is not always possible to check 
results in using the penny cards, but 
they are splendid producers of good 
will. In one case a mother opened an 
account for her baby and returned in a 
few minutes to open one for her 
husband. 

Letters: During the period under 
review letters have been mailed to 
high school and college graduates. 
We watch the papers carefully for 
names of new people arriving in town. 
Letters to these new arrivals have had 
very good results, almost invariably 
resulting in an account or an expres- 
sion of appreciation for our interest. 

Expenses: The advertising expense 
account on the General Ledger shows 
a total for the eight months in 1921 of 
$7,383.78 and for seven months in 1922, 
$2,192.41. Total for fifteen months, 
$9,576.19. This is exclusive of salaries 
and postage. The expense in 1921 is 
high due to the purchase of organi- 
zation supplies sufficient for twelve 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Host to the Multitude 


By PERCY GOMERY 


Manager Canadian Bank of Commerce, Kitsilano Branch 
Vancouver, B. C 


HAVE heard a whole lot of people 
claim knowledge of France when, in 
point of fact, they know only Paris. 
And just the other day, Jones, vice- 
president of one of our large banks, ex- 
claimed during a warm argument, “I 
guess I know the customers of my own 
bark.” It was a wild guess. He 
knew perhaps one hundred of the 
leading borrowers or approximately 
one per cent of the total customers. 

Without the remainder of France 
Paris would starve and breathe its 
lasi, and if Jones’ bank depended on 
his one hundred customers it could 
conduct its business in a piano box and 
close at noon daily. 

“If, then, ninety-nine per cent of 
your customers don’t know you,” I 
asked Jones, “why do they stay with 
the bank?” 

“O-—,” airily, “handsome office I 
suppose, convenient location — they 
just naturally come in.” 

“T didn’t ask how they came in: I 
asked why they stay.” This was lead- 
ing him on. 

“IT suppose,” with amused indul- 
gence, “they get the habit; get used to 
us like our wives and children.” 

“Tll take you an even five you’re 
dead wrong,” I said. “Show me the 
figures of your closed accounts for the 
past twelve months and I’ll show you 
where your customers are lacking that 
very habit.” 

Jones’ bank is at a very busy corner 
just outside the actual heart of the city. 
It is, as he said, a fine building and 
convenient toan enormous floating pop- 
ulation. Jones and his fellow execu- 
tives are splendid men and splendid 
bankers. But I had reason to believe 
that their service was not popular. I 
awaited the arrival of the closed- 
account figures more excitedly than did 
Jones, but when the clerk brought 
them I noticed the vice-president’s 
eyebrows lift while he turned aside and 
jotted off some calculations on a pad. 

“Well,” he said in the tone of a man 
surprised but in no way dismayed, “I 
find we are closing an average of almost 
twelve accounts a day, but,” he added 
shortly, “‘we are opening better than 
fourteen.” 

“Never mind about the fourteen 
just now,” I objected. ‘““You owe me 
five dollars on that ‘habit’ bet. From 
your own figures nearly 60 per cent of 
your depositors. are quitting you every 
year. It looks to me, Jones, as though 


they’ve been allowed to get into bad 
habits—by some person or persons 
unknown.” 


wouldn’t have thought 
it,” nodded the splendid man 
and splendid banker. “Of 
course the great bulk of the 
accounts are closed in the 
ordinary course,” he excused, 
***Removed from the district,’ 
‘Needed the money,’ and so 
forth.” 
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“‘That’s what the depositors 
say when they’re asked, any- 
way,” I smiled suspiciously, 
“but should so many of them 
move or give up keeping a_ | 
bank account every year—60 
per cent?” 
“Do you think there is | 

i 
i 


anything wrong with our 
counter service,” he asked 
suddenly, “with our clerks?” 

“I do think so.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I don’t know, but I sus- 
pect it,” I said. ‘I’ve just heard of 
an outstanding case. The cashier of 
the Merchants Exchange met a man 
I know, C. K. Harris by name, and 
just happened to ask him if he would 
care to do business at the Merchants. 

“Pll try it,’ said Harris promptly 
and unexpectedly. ‘I’ve had my ac- 
count at’—he named your bank, Jones 
—‘for quite a few years. The tellers 
there have always treated me with 
about as much personal consideration 
as they would treat the ice-man or a 
slot machine, but I thought maybe it 
was because my _ account never 
amounted to much. However, a year 
or so ago, my eggs commenced to hatch 
and I went into the bank one day with 
a thirteen hundred dollar deposit. It 
was the largest amount of money I had 
ever handled and I smiled at the teller, 
stupidly supposing he might make 
some reference to the size of the check. 
Instead he disgustedly laid aside his 
after-lunch cigarette, closed his lips 
into a straight line and irritably scored 
a heavy checking pencil several times 
across my deposit slip. 

** “Will you be good enough to read 
those two columns,’ he hissed. ‘C-a-s-h 
C-h-e-c-k-s. That’s a c-h-e-c-k 
you’ve got in your hand. Now let me 
have a fresh deposit slip please. 

‘***T went back and wrote the fresh 
slip,’ said Harris grimly, as he took the 
pen from the cashier of the Merchants 
Exchange, ‘but under my breath I 
swore that, sooner or later, I’d write 
this one. I don’t know why I’ve put it 
off so long.” He handed over the new 
slip with a check on your bank, Jones, 

for nine thousand odd. And when you 


‘*Will you be good enough to read those two columns,"’ he 
hissed 


people wrote him for his reason he 
replied, ‘No longer convenient.’ ” 

“Well, you amaze me,” admitted 
Jones blankly. Then, after a very 
honest stare at me and a panoramic 
sweep of the humming counters, ‘““Come 
to think of it, the thing could happen 
all right. What the deuce can one do 
about it?” 

“Search me!” I shrugged at him. 
“But,” a pause and a grudging note in 
my voice which Jones caught, “down 
in the Lumbermen’s National they —” 

“Huh, huh!’ he interrupted tartly. 
“What cheap scheme have they got?” 

“Now just a minute, old man. I 
don’t think any more of the Lumber- 
men’s National than you do, but 
they’re gaining on us older concerns— 
there’s no use denying that.” 

“Well?” 

“You remember old Chic Collins? 
He ran your advertising here at one 
time, I think, before he opened his 
rental agency.” 

“T don’t think Chic goes much on 
the Lumbermen’s,” said Jones confi- 
dently. 

“That’s just what I’m coming to,” 
I went on, “‘Chic tells me he has had 
to go in the Lumbermen’s quite often 
lately on client’s business that kept 
him maybe half anhour. They handle 
a tremendous lot of people there, but 
Chic has noted carefully and he has 
never seen a customer wait as long as 
one minute without a member of the 
bank staff speaking to him or her. 

Perhaps it is only an apology for keep- 
ing him waiting, or an inquiry as to 
the depositor’s needs, but each and 
every one in the crowd is made to feel 
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he has been noticed and that the bank 
is his servant, not he the bank’s. And 
of course in the majority of cases the 
customer’s business is really facili- 
tated.” 

“How’s it done?” 
tended indifference. 

“They seem to have appointed their 
old paying teller, a chap named Jensen, 
as official greeter. From actual knowl- 
edge and a trained intuition Jensen 
divides the crowd at the door into two: 
those that are confident of themselves 
and those that are not. Your closed- 
out account figures, Jones, would in- 
dicate that the latter class is more 
important to the growth of the busi- 
ness than the other. 

“To these people —a timid depositor. 
a young business man about to seek 
his first bank loan, a woman asking 
information about opening an account 
—Jensen is THE BANK. Chic says 
that new business comes humming to 
Jensen and sticks, like flies to an all- 
day sucker. If anything like an alter- 
cation takes place at a wicket Jensen 
springs literally and figuratively to the 
customer’s elbow because he knows 
which side the doubt is buttered on. 

“If the A to D teller is crowded and 
the E to K man is free for the moment, 
Jensen directs part of the line to the 
E to K window, and sees that they are 
accommodated. Chic says he heard 
Jensen say to a teller, “This is a busi- 
ness house, not a government office.’ 
When an impatient clerk attracts a 
customer’s attention by slapping his 
pass book noisily on the railing (a 
particularly insulting habit, by the 
way) Jensen smartly counters the 
effect by picking it up, calling the 
customer’s name politely and handing 
the book to him with some suitable 
remark. A close observer will then 
see Jensen shoot a look at the book- 
slapping clerk which means, “That 
will be noted in your 
manner report, young 
fellow.’”’ 

on,’’ smiled 
Jones. ‘“‘Mr. Jensen 
interests me.” 

“That’s what he’s 
there for. Jensen } 
interests people |} | 
simply because he | 


Jones still pre- 


shows interest in 
them. Pardon me for 
saying it, old chap, 
but the only interest 
your clerks out there 
are showing towards 
those people is to see 
as little of them as 
is absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

“O, come off! Our 
clerks are rushed off 
their feet. Suppose 
for example that this 
ledger-keeperopposite 


—suppose he stopped to ask that old 
woman whether her husband had a job 
just now, and the little boy coming 
behind her how he made the twelve 
dollars he is depositing. Why, man 
alive! He’d have the whole miserable 
works in a knot before three o’clock. 
We’re running a city bank, not a 
country post office.” 

Jones was only human in his resent- 
ment of my bald accusation. Candidly 
I had had no intention of saying 
such a thing to him, but, as I had said 
it, there was nothing left but to go on. 

“My office is a long way from yours 
in every sense of the word, Jones, yet 
[ think I can say that I know all 
about the ‘rushed off your feet’ aspect. 
To suppose that the public, however, 
will concede to the busy bank or the 
busy bank clerk the right to be superior 
to smiles, courtesy and human 
fellowship is a pitfall in the path of 
practically every bank executive in 
the country. I'll admit that there are 
banks that do an enormous business 
purely on their name, their position 
or their traditions, and where the 
human touch apparently is left out, 
but there is rarely more than one of 
them in the biggest city. In this 
city even one could not squeeze in. 

‘““Nobody is fool enough to suggest 
that your clerks can spend their time 
gossiping. But unless somebody in 
your bank, somehow, sometime, does 
something to establish the personal 
relation with Mr. Average Depositor — 
why, some other bank will.” 

“You don’t ask me to take that 
seriously, do you?” Jones was not 
entirely over his huff. ‘“‘There cer- 
tainly are thousands of depositors in 
this town who have never experienced 
any out-of-the-way personal attention 
from their banks.” 

bet there are,” I agreed. 
it were not the case, concerns like the 
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Lumbermen’s National wouldn’t have 
such easy plowing in their selected 
field.” 

“Then you actually believe that the 
intelligent average bank depositor 
could be sufficiently influenced, flat- 
tered I might say, by a favor or some 
isolated personal attention to the ex- 
tent of maintaining or transferring his 
account?” 

A certain unproved and unwarranted 
conviction, but nevertheless a convic- 
tion, prompted me to take chances and 
to ask Jones a question. 

“When you and I go out for golf 
Saturdays why is it that, though there 
are three or four railroads equally 
convenient, you have always insisted 
on travelling by the Central?” <A 
puzzled nod. “The service is rather 
more frequent on the E. & N. for ex- 
ample.” 

“‘No particular reason as a matter 
of fact,” retorted Jones quickly and 
unconcernedly. ‘‘My wife has always 
liked the road. One rotten storny 
night, five or six years ago, the station 
policeman at the Central terminal he- 
friended her and the children; carried 
all their bundles, phoned the house. 
even helped them all onto their street 
car three blocks away. I certainly 
agreed with her at the time that it was 
a mighty chivalrous act for a railway 
official.” 

For a time Jones had forgotten all 
about banks and bank depositors; he 
remembered them when he _ looked 
up to find me wearing a grin like a 
Cheshire cat. ‘‘‘Influenced, flattered, | 
might say, by a favor,’”’ I echoed 
mockingly. 

“All right!’ he laughed, willing to 
see the joke, but also willing to get us 
away from the point. ‘Tell me more 
about Jensen. Is he a bit of a gossip, 
then?” 

“On the contrary, he’s an anti- 

gossip. Do you hap- 
an pen to remember that 
bankinSkagit County 
Sem}; where we went to 
get your fifty-dollar 
f bill changed on our 
motor tour last Eas- 
ter?” 

ada “Yes. We waited 
almost five minutes 
= while the three men 
talked to the one girl 
clerk about some 
dance or other.”’ Then 
sharply as he caught 
my eye again, “Never 
mind, smarty, I’ve got 
the point myself this 
time. In our big 
banks the customers 
are ignored because 
we re rushed to death; 
in the small ones 
because they’re not 

rushed at all.” 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Your Interest in Railroad Securities 


Rail Paper Looks Better, Thanks to the Transportation Act of 
1920, but Isn’t It Time to Give Bond Owners a Say in Control ? 


HE financial institutions and in- 

surance companies are the largest 
creditors of the American railroads. 
Of something over 
twenty billions of 
dollars of railroad 
capital securities 
in the United 
States, the savings 
banks hold about 
one billion dollars 
and other financial 
and insurance 
companies be- 
tween four and 
five billions. The 
tendency recently 
has been toward an 
increase in these 
holdings due to the 
inability of banks 
to find full and 
profitable use for 
their funds in the 
commercial loan 
market. As bank- 
ing and insurance 
funds are largely 
held in trust and 
represent the col- 
lected savings or 
accumulations of 
the people—the poor as well as the 
rich—the condition of railway credit 
is of great publicimportance. Financial 
institutions, as a whole, therefore, have 
a deep interest in the maintenance of 
sound railroad credit conditions. Such 
institutions, moreover, should exercise 
the same caution in their purchases of 
railroad securities as in the granting 
of commercial or mortgage loans to 
their customers. 

As with all business enterprises, the 
basis of railroad credit is net earning 
power—ability to obtain income for 
railroad services in excess of the total 
cost of the performance of such ser- 
vice. Placing the railroads in a self- 
sustaining condition was the prime aim 
of the Transportation Act of 1920. 
When the government took over the 
railroads as a war measure, the railroad 
credit problem had become acute and 
it was generally apparent that the 
properties could not be safely returned 
to their owners unless an honest legisla- 
tive attempt were made to restore and 
preserve railroad earning power. Ac- 
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cordingly, the Transportation Act 
provided, among other things, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
should adjust railroad rates so that the 
companies as a whole, or in groups, 
“under honest, efficient, and economi- 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI, Ph. D. 
New York University 


On the Baltimore & Ohio, plain wash-down with a hose prolongs the life of the locomotive 


cal management . . . earn an aggre- 
gate net operating income equal, as 
nearly as may be, to a fair return upon 
the aggregate value of the railway 
property.” 

This provision, regarded as the most 
important in the whole law, adds noth- 
ing new in theory or fact. The courts 
have held that under the Constitution 
public utilities are entitled to charge 
rates that shall give “‘a reasonable re- 
turn on the value of their property.” 
The perpetual difficulty has been to 
define clearly ‘“‘reasonable return and 
fair value.’ For almost a decade 
under the valuation clauses of the 
Commerce Act, the Interstate Com- 


_ merce Commission has been endeavor- 


ing to determine the fair value of rail- 
roads. No definite results have yet 
been obtained, nor can any valuation 
policy be conclusively adopted until 
after years of litigation. In the mean- 
time, the question of adequate railroad 
rates is of paramount importance to 
the public, since under present condi- 
tions, railroads are not only required 
to operate on their own financial re- 
sponsibility, but they are compelled 
under the labor clauses of the Trans- 
portation Act to pay rates of wages 
and submit to other expenses as laid 
down both by the Federal Labor 


Board and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Under these conditions 
it is to be expected (as has already 
happened) that 
rates and wages 
will undergo fre- 
quent changes, 
something that is 
not good for busi- 
ness general, 
nor for the sta- 
bility of railroad 
securities. 

Notwithstand- 
ing that the Trans- 
portation Act 
aimed to stabilize 
railroad net earn- 
ings and thus 
preserve railroad 
credit, there is no 
guarantee of earn- 
ings or of financial 
solvency to indi- 
vidual railroad 
companies. The 
risk attached to 
business invest- 
ments applies with 
as full force as 
ever to railroad 
securities. 

In the general decline in security 
values that followed the war, railroad 
obligations particularly suffered. This 
was due not only to the financial strain 
occasioned because of government 
operation, but also to the intensified 
struggle of the railroads in bidding for 
capital against the competition of na- 
tional governments, municipalities, pub- 
lic utilities and industrial concerns. In 
this competitive struggle the railroads 
have become ‘handicapped through 
limitations placed upon their borrow- 
ingcapacity. Many railroads, because 
their prior lien mortgages are closed, 
are prevented from issuing prime or 
first mortgage bonds. Consequently, 
they must obtain additional capital 
funds through the sale of second grade 
or inferior lien obligations. Moreover, 
the sale of additional capital stock is 
in most cases impossible, both because 
shares cannot be sold in the open mar- 
ket at par value, and because net earn- 
ings have not been sufficient to war- 
rant the payment of dividends at a 
rate that makes purchase of railroad 
shares attractive investments. Al] 
this, unless changed, leads to excessive 
bonded indebtedness and a preponder- 
ance of inferior railroad obligations. 

In view of the persistence of business — 
risk in the investment in railroad 
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railroad financing 
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securities, institutions and individuals 
should maintain a close watchfulness 
over the affairs of the companies whose 
securities they hold. This _necessi- 
tates both the scrutiny of the liens and 
equities and the examination of earn- 
ings and corporate management. 
Almost from the beginning of rail- 
road construction, railroad security 
holders have exercised very little in- 
fluence on the corporate management. 
When individual companies were small, 
stockholders’ meetings were genuine 
and serious affairs. Back in the thir- 
ties and forties, the railroad enterprises 
were local and both the promoters and 
security holders were generally citizens 
of the neighborhood more interested 
in developing their communities than 


in making the‘railroad operations 


profitable. In those days, however, 
contests among stockholders were com- 
mon, and it was not unusual, particu- 
larly in the case of the New England 
lines, for the stockholders indepen- 
dently to appoint investigating and 
supervising committees to report on 
the honesty and efficiency of the man- 
agement. 

With the growth in the size of rail- 


_ road enterprises and with the increas- 


ing complexity in the methods of 
financing, the control and management 
of railroad companies in many cases 
became concentrated in a few indi- 
viduals who frequently furnished but 
a small part of the funds required for 
the railroad construction and opera- 
tion. This development came about 
largely through the growth of railroad 
funded indebtedness. The compara- 
tive ease with which money could be 
borrowed for railroad construction led 
to a general policy of issuing bonds for 
the actual construction cost and turn- 
ing over to the pro- 
moters the capi- 
tal stock without 
substantial cash 
payment. In this 
way the control- 
ling influence in 
railroad affairs was 
left to a compara- 
tively few indi- 
viduals, while the 
bondholders, who 
furnished the capi- 
tal but who had 
the legal status of 
creditors and not 
proprietors, had 
little or no voice 
in the manage- 
ment of railroad 
property. 

The method of 


through bond is- 
sues led to a fur- 
ther result. It 
created a class 
of professional 
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railroad promoters, who, without 
financial means or responsibilities, by 
actual ownership of a small fraction 
of capital stock could concentrate into 
their hands the unified control of 
radiating and connecting railroad com- 
panies. By this means they had the 
power to develop or destroy any indi- 
vidual company or organization when 
it served their personal interests to do 
so. The eminent railroad reformer, 
Simon Sterne, who in 1879 conducted 
the Hepburn investigation of New 
York railroads, pointed out time and 
again that in his belief the control of 
railroads by stock which represented 
little or no original cash investment 
had been the chief cause of railroad 
bankruptcies and receiverships. 
Though stockholders as a class exer- 
cise little actual control over railroad 
management, they have, nevertheless, 
through the voting power, some legal 
and practical remedies against waste 
and mismanagement in the properties 
constituting the equities represented 
by their securities. The largest class 
or railroad security holders, however, 
represented by owners of bonds, notes 
and other forms of funded indebted- 
ness, have no remedies. Legally, the 
holders of railroad obligations, in their 
capacity as creditors, generally have 
no voice in the administration of their 
debtor companies, yet, today, one-half 
of railroad capitalization and fully 
two-thirds of the actual cash cost of 
railroad property is represented by 
such securities. The proportion of 
bonded indebtedness to total capitali- 
zation, moreover, is constantly increas- 
ing, since very few railroad companies 
can sell new stock to the public at the 
par value as generally required by law. 
Under present financial conditions, 


Cutting the steel frame of the locomotive with blow-gas at the Susquehanna shops of the Erie 
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therefore, it appears logical and neces- 
sary that bondholders should have 
representation in the management and 
control of railroad corporations. 

The distribution of bonded indebted- 
ness among unregistered holders 
makes their direct participation in 
railroad corporate management highly 
impractical. Accordingly, some or- 
ganization, such as the National Asso- 
ciation of Owners of Railroad Securi- 
ties, is essential as a medium to protect 
their interests. Instances could be 
multiplied in which railroad bon- 
holders, particularly those possessing 
inferior liens, have been “roughl,” 
handled in railroad financial readju:t- 
ment. The protection of the cour's 
in such cases is almost nugatory, sine 
the basis of railroad financial reorgai i- 
zations is economic, and not leg: |. 
Accordingly, problems of receiversh p 
and readjustment are left to bankers 
rather than to court decisions. 

That sound railroad securities wi 
continue for many years to be an im- 
portant source of investment to finan- 
cial institutions and insurance coni- 
panies is obvious. Notwithstanding 
the temporary cessation of new rail- 
road extensions in the United States, 
the railroad companies, in order ‘o 
meet the growing transportation nee:s 
of the country, will be required to 
expend vast sums for improvements, 
betterments and additional construc- 
tion. The new capital required has been 
variously estimated from $600,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000 annually. When it 
is considered that the total indebted- 
ness of all the States of the Union at 
the present time hardly exceeds one 
billion dollars, the enormous new rail- 
road capital consumption can _ be 
realized. All this money must be 
drawn from pri- 
vate investors, 
since the federal 
government has 
ceased to function 
as general banker 
to the transporta- 
tion companies. 

In addition to 
new capital, the 
railroads must 
meet the recurring 
maturities of their 
bonded obliga- 
tions. An actual 
computation re- 
veals the fact that 
within the next 
decade more than 
two billions of 
railroad securities 
will fall due. It is 
rarely the  prac- 
tice of railroad 
companies to re- 
pay their capital 
obligations by 
amortization or 
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sinking fund provisions. Railroad 
construction is permanent capital ex- 
penditure, and the accounting rules of 
Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
hibit the companies from charging to 
operating costs the repayment of loans 
made for capital purposes. Hence, 
refunding is not infrequently a serious 
problem, particularly in times of money 
stringency and high interest rates. 
Witness the difficulty experienced last 
year by the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific railroads in effecting 
ine refunding of the $250,000,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Joint 
Collateral Trust4% Bonds. Although 
both of these companies have enjoyed 
‘he highest credit among American 
:ailroads, they were compelled to re- 
jund their joint, well-secured obliga- 
‘ion at about a 744% interest rate. 
inancial exigencies of this kind may 
he expected to recur as long as economic 
ond political conditions do not fully 
.ssure the stability of railroad credit. 

Notwithstanding the many difficul- 
‘ies and perplexities that still confront 
the railroads, such, for example, as the 
recent shopmen’s strike, the present 
economic situation of the American 
companies is in many respects favor- 
able. During the last quarter of a 
century there has been a healthy stabi- 
lization of railroad activities and oper- 
ations. Wildcat railroad promotion and 
rampant speculative railroad building 
has ceased. Destructive rate wars, 
secret rebating, and other numerous 
practices have also become matters of 
the past. A still more favorable de- 
velopment has been the concentra- 
tion of railroad regulation under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, so 
that the companies are no longer sub- 
jected to the political baiting of state 
authorities. They now have only one 
master, instead of forty-nine, as for- 
merly. The Transportation Act of 
1920, under which railroad control is 
now established, is the most construc- 
tive piece of congressional legislation 
that has ever been enacted. It is, 
indeed, the first railroad legislation 
during many years that has not been 
wholly punitive and repressive in 
character. It aims to protect the rail- 
road investor as well as to limit and 
regulate the activities of the carriers. 
The law has been in effect hardly two 
years. During this relatively short 
time, however, it has had to meet the 
severe practical tests required under 
one of the most serious industrial de- 
pressions and labor disturbances in 
the nation’s history. Under the cir- 
cumstances it could hardly be expected 
that the outcome of the legislation 
would be an immediate realization of 
the purposes of the act and a complete 
restoration of railroad credit and earn- 
ing capacity. It is a safe conclusion, 
therefore, that standard railroad 


securities are likely to improve or. 


maintain their market values under the 
present system of federal regulation 
and rate-making control. In view of 
the fact that the market price of high 
grade, well secured railroad bonds fol- 
lows the movement of long term in- 
terest rates (falling in price when such 
rates are high and rising in price when 
such rates are lowered), changes in 
money market conditions rather than 
fluctuations in net earnings are likely to 
influence these market values as a whole. 

The situation is different, however, 
with the inferior lien and lower grade 
bonds. These declined in price during 
and immediately following the war 
more than the prime first lien obliga- 
tions. In many cases, however, the 


investment standing of the second 
mortgage or medium grade bonds have 
been much improved by recent in- 
creased net earnings and by the rate 
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making guarantees of the Transporta- 
tion Act. It is not correct, however, 
to assume that the federal government 
or any other public agency guarantees 
the safety of principal or interest pay- 
ments of railroad obligations. Accord- 
ingly, the market prices of railroad 
securities, when not secured by sound 
mortgage features or backed up by 
large net earnings, will be largely in- 
fluenced by general business conditions 
and by the peculiar financial situation 
of the individual railroad corporations 
responsible for these obligations. 

It is important, therefore, that banks, 
insurance companies, and private in- 
vestors study carefully the railroad 
securities that are offered to them by 
bond salesmen and bond houses, and, 
after having made their purchases, 
and having placed them in a basket, 
to ‘“‘watch that basket.” 


Get a Firm Hold on the Lines 


By B. X. R. 


PROMINENT manufacturer told 

me the other day that while he was 
glad he had been a director in a bank 
during the past three years, because of 
the experience he had gained, yet now 
that he was off of a bank board, 
through a merger of the bank he was 
formerly connected with, no one could 
induce him to take another, and he 
had already turned down two such 
offers. He said he felt like the nigger 
who got kicked with a mule—“Dun 
had ’sperience.” 
_A lot of good bank directors are 
feeling that way nowadays, particu- 
larly out through the Middle West, 
Some of them are farmers, and they 
still drive horses on the farm. And 
when one of their teams starts to run 
away, they instinctively look for a 
good place to plant their feet, and 
then try to get a firm hold on the lines. 
These are days of startling revelations 
for directors, and at every meeting 
these are some of the questions they 
are asking the cashier: — “‘How did Bill 
Smith, a renter, get in on us so deep?” 
“How did John Jones, a land specu- 
lator, come to owe us so much?” ““How 
did you happen to loan Andrew Brown, 
a merchant, so much money, after you 
had financed him by buying all these 
farmers’ notes?” 

And in nearly every case the ques- 
tion is followed by a plea from the 
director that he did not know that the 
person inquired about had _ been 
granted such a line of credit. The 
questions are logical, and the general 
answer to this situation is that while 
directors have met frequently in some 
banks, and have approved of certain 
loans made during the interim since 
their last meeting, they have done so 


without any definite knowledge of the 
total amount of the credit accommoda- 
tion extended to the borrower by the 
bank, both direct and indirect. And 
so the directors are beginning to look 
around for some way to get a good 
firm hold on the credit lines of the 
bank, so that with their united and 
diversified judgment they can guide 
the cashier of the bank down the 
straight road of legitimate credit 
extensions, and keep him out of the 
barb wire entanglements. 

We can learn much from the follies 
of other bankers. Every bank closet 
has a skeleton in it these days, and it 
can do no harm to drag some of them 
out and look them over. 

Early in 1919 a bank cashier had 
loaned a farmer up to the legal limit. 
The farmer came in and wanted to 
borrow more money to buy feeders 
with. The cashier had always frothed 
under a loan limitation of 10 per cent 
of the bank’s capital, and wanted to 
advance the money to buy the steers. 
So he caused the live stock commission 
firm to draw a ninety-day acceptance 
draft on the farmer who was purchas- 
ing the steers, and after the draft had 
been accepted the bank purchased it 
and carried it among its assets free 
and clear from the criticism of the 
bank examiner. All this was done 
without consulting any of the directors, 
three of whom were good practical 
farmers and cattle feeders, who would 
have taken the practical view of this 
credit extension, and would have 
promptly vetoed loaning this partic- 
ular borrower any more money by 
subterfuge or otherwise, and regardless 
of the legal limit. The cattle were not 
ready to ship at the end of ninety days 


(Continued on page 36) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Headline of Your Advertisement 


“It Is of Greatest Importance,”’ 
A St. Louis Direct Mail Campaign; 


OME wiseacre remarked that ‘it 

is well for you to remember that 
people don’t buy the daily paper for the 
express purpose of reading your ad,’”’ 
says F. M. Staker, Manager, Publicity 
Department, Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., and he con- 
tinues: 

“Quite true! However, since people 
do buy the paper. 
we can properly 
use every legiti- 
mate means of 
enticing their at- 
tention to our 
advertisements. 
Volumes and 
tomes have been 
written on how 
to accomplish 
this aim. Of all 
the hundred and 
one things to 
think about in 
preparing finan- 
cial copy, I sub- 
mit that one of 
the most impor- 
tant is the headline. Hence these 
brief observations: 

(The following examples are not 
offered as model copy but merely as il- 
lustrations. Any financial copy writer 
will readily supply his own subject 
matter.) 

“1. The headline should pertain to 
the very essence of the body matter, 
and yet should not disclose the whole 
subject. Make it invite or compel a 
reading of the full text. 

“For instance, in a Trust Depart- 
ment advertisement which tells of the 
likelihood of death overtaking an 


F. M. Staker, Manager, 
Publicity Department, 


Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York City 


individual executor, the heading might 
be—‘They Die.’ The subject matter 
points out that an individual executor 
is quite as likely to die as is the testator. 

“For a savings advertisement which 
attempts to sell the idea of saving for 
present opportunities rather than for old 
age, this heading is suggested: ‘Old 
Age Is a Long Way Off.’ 

“For an advertisement on the safety 
of carrying travelers’ checks: ‘Ever 
Lose Your Furse?? The advertise- 
ment goes on to show that money in a 
lost purse is lost forever but travelers’ 
checks cannot be used by the finder. 

“2. <A repetition of the headline in 
the body of the advertisement tends to 
clinch the idea. An example: 

Heading — ‘Earmarks’. 

Body— Your checks are ‘earmarks’ 
of your business —etc. 

Heading — ‘When Today’s Newspaper 
Is Old’. 

Body —Sometime when you chance 
to pick up an old newspaper of 
several years back, turn to the 
financial page and compare inter- 
est returns then with present day 
returns. 

Some day in the future—when to- 
day’s newspaper is old—you may 
do the same thing, etc. 

“3. A short question may make a 
good headline. Many advertising ex- 
perts condemn questions and favor 
direct, positive statements. 

““Undeniably, people like to answer 
questions—that’s human nature. If 
the headline asks a question the reader 


Says a Kansas City Banker; 
Other Advertising Ideas 


mentally answers it. His tendency 
then is to read the subject matter to 
see if it agrees with his answer. Ex- 
amples of this are: ‘How Well do you 
Know your Banker?’, ‘Are Wages Com- 
ing Down?’, ‘Is Smithville YOUR 
Town?’ 

“The third of these, an appeal to the 
reader’s home-town pride, suggesting 
that if Smithville is really HIS town 
he should own part of it—a home, a 
store, a car, a farm, and showing that 
the way to these possessions is through 
a savings account. 

“4. Not too many words in the 
headline. Just a glance should be 
enough to read it, for the headline is 
an ‘attention arrester.’ Eight words 
should be the limit—fewer are better. 

“5. The ‘camouflage’ headline is 
unpardonable. If the prospect is mis- 
led into reading an advertisement he 
feels that he has been tricked and his 
resentment ruins the sales talk, no 
matter how good it may be. 

“Here is a flagrant example which 
appeared in a financial journal just 
after a Red Cross drive: 


THE RED CROSS 
success in Kansas 
Gives you cause for congratulation. 

We will enjoy helping you enjoy the same 
success in your individual institutions if 
you will give us the privilege of placing our 
service at your disposal, etc. 


“6. Let the headline be natural. 
Good ideas are better than good 
grammar. 

Example: 

‘The Bank That 
With,’ 

“Isn’t that rotten grammar? Of 
course it is—but it has the punch—it 


Bankers Eank 


What Happens If You 
| Die Leaving No Will} 


F you die intestate, your property will 
be divided according to the laws of 
this state and an administrator will be ap- 
pointed by the Court to handle its affairs. 


may not suit your case. They may dis 
tribute your property to partics you would 
not care to reward and may impose hard 
ships on those you cherish the most. 
The safe course is to make a will under 
the guidance* of a competent attorney, 
naming this bank as Executor and Trustee 


Call on write for copy of our booklet 


You Can Test Our Trust 
Service NOW 

and know in advance, from your own experience. 

the nature of the responsible and businesslike 


service your wife and family will receive, in the 
administration of your Estate. 


There are many disadvantages to this Through a Living or Voluntary Trust you Every 

course, for example: The laws of the can place part or all of your property in our Banking. 

state are made to apply generally to all hands now. and be relieved of many responsi anne 
cases—not to any one in particular. They bilities, at the same time becoming acquainted oo 


with the efficient Trust Service of the Central 
National Bank 

Such a Living Trust can be modified or termi- 
nated at will The cost is small, and is based on 
the service required 


We invite you to call at the Bank and inter 
view one of our officers. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL 


Walk Your Grain To Market In A 
Pig Hide 


“Memoranda for Will Making 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


BANK 


OF BATTLE CREEK. 


marvellous producing region, we 


'N every part of the world as Bankers think of this 


of this Bank to enter their minds first. 
To serve their interests, @ great modern twenty- 


With oats and barley prites below cost of 
production we should market our surplus feed by 
feeding it to hogs. It means less freight, mor> 


want the name 


ting ected money and more fertility. Lay your plans now 
Tot it mat equipped 
MIDLAND to handle and to raise a good sized herd for next year. Pigs 
More than ‘thousand it: through 
NATIONAL BANK tun are pigs, but they help make dairying successful 
| of us as “First” 

Resources $16,000,000 00 Central Bank Corner, FIRST 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK. NATIONAL 

oir MICHIGAN 

et Matone! Company of one owner 


Fig. 1. An ornamental advertisement, one that is well set up and two good First Nationals 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Power On The Farm 


is nowadays largely a matter of machinery. 
The strength of man and horses is being 
replaced or supplemented to an increasing 
extent by gas engines. 


It is a sign of the times. The tractor on the 
farm.is a symbol of the efforts to conserve 
time and labor which are made hy thosc 
engaged in modern farming. 

The Des Moines National is glad to offer its 
resources to all who, by employing or dis- 
tributing modern farming machinery, arc 
making for bigger and better crops in Iowa. 


Des Moines National Bank 
Southeast Corner 6th & Wainut Sts. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Fig. 2. The tractor people liked this ad 


says exactly what your tongue would 
say 1f you were expressing that idea. 
How much more forceful it is than if it 
had been grammatically correct. Try 
it—‘The Bank With Which Bankers 
Bank.’ It sounds forced and stilted. 
it simply doesn’t ‘jingle.’ 

“Probably no set of rules could be 
written that would be infallible guides 
to headline writing. You may say that 
a headline which gets attention is good, 
no matter how many rules it violates. 
Perhaps so, but in the long run it is 
better to abide by certain fundamental 
principles or the copy writer may be 
like the proverbial calf that was given 
all the rope he wanted.” 


SPECIMEN of the attractive 

newspaper advertisements of the 
Midland National Bank, Minneapolis, 
is reproduced (Fig. 1), and in that 
connection L. L. D. Stark, manager of 
publicity, writes: 

“The Midland National Bank of 
Minneapolis, is a strong believer in 
newspaper advertising. After careful 
study, we have concluded that a strong 
border is one of the most effective ways 
of attracting attention to the adver- 
tisement. After much experimenta- 
tion, we developed a heavy border 
which is so designed as to create an 
artistic impression and still permit a 
sufficient expanse of black to make the 
advertisement dominant. Two sizes 
are used. One is three column by ten 
and one-half inches and the other two 
column by six and one-half inches. 
The smaller size is, of course, used 
more frequently than the larger one. 
This border idea is carried out as 
far as possible on other advertising 
matter. 

“To link up the newspaper display 
with the bank itself, proofs of current 
advertisements are displayed in small 
frames which are hung outside the 
tellers’ cages. 

“The advertisements are set by ex- 
perts in typography, and we are care- 
ful to see that the same style of type is 


used in each case. 
business to put advertisements of the 
best appearance possible in expensive 


We believe it good 


newspaper space. The fact that our 
type is different from that used by 
advertisers who have their advertise- 
ments set by the newspapers, creates 
an air of individuality which adds to 
the pulling power of the space. 

“Our various departments including 
the Commercial, Trust, Savings, Safe 
Deposit and Foreign, are featured at 
intervals. Our campaign runs heavier 
during the spring, fall and winter than 
during the summer months.” 


OOST your own territory and its 

products, seems to be the motto 
of the First National Bank, both in 
Detroit, Mich., and Petersburg, N. D., 
as witness their respective ads repro- 
duced together herewith (Fig. 1). 


IHE advertisement headed “‘Power 

on the Farm,” published by the 
Des Moines National Bank (Fig. 2), 
was reproduced and sent out by a 
large manufacturer of tractors and other 
farm implements with this comment: 

“The Des Moines National Bank at 
Des Moines published an advertise- 
ment entitled ‘Power on the Farm,’ a 
reproduction of which is attached. 
This would indicate very clearly that 
the bankers are rapidly recognizing the 
true value of the use of time-saving and 
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modern motor-farming machinery by 
the American farmer.” 


AM reproducing side by side adver- 
tisements of the Watertown (N. Y.), 
Savings Bank and the Peoples Bank of 
Sacramento, Calif. (Fig. 3), because I 
think one ad is better than the other, 
and I will let you have your choice, too. 


EGARDING the ad of the Central 

National Bank, of Battle Creek, 
Mich. (Fig. 1), Theodore E. Reeves, of 
Toledo, Ohio, writes: 

“Our organization has followed with 
interest your page of comment on cur- 
rent advertising in the Burroughs 
Clearing House and the first article 
in the August issue by Carl V. Burger, 
has prompted the writer to enclose 
several proofs of advertisements we have 
recently prepared for various clients. 

“Mr. Burger brings up the point 
that it is wise to use interior and ex- 
terior views in a bank’s newspaper 
advertising rather than try to drag in 
involved illustrations to obtain so- 
called ‘human interest’. 

“No experienced advertising man 
wants to avoid human interest, but 
the continual striving for novel 
illustrations for bank advertising has 
certainly produced some weird results. 

“Recently we have prepared draw- 
ings and line cuts for several clients, 
for their newspaper ads showing 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Fig. 3. Which is your preference? 
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THE BURROUGHS 


“Meet Mr. Schlueter, Our Head Teller” 


How One Bank Introduced Its Tellers and Other Employees 
Who Come in Contact With the Public, in Personality Ads 


O YOU know why the news columns 

of a paper are generally read and 
why pictures are invariably noticed 
while most bank advertising gets com- 
paratively little 
attention? It’s 
because 75 per 
cent of news ma- 
terial is about 
people and 84 per 
cent of all illustra- 
tive material is 
about people, while 
94 per cent of all 
advertising is about 
things. 

At least, that’s the 
gist of the line of 
reasoning presented 
by a prominent ad- 


recently, and it = 
tipped us off to the 
idea of running a 


bag with one sho! 


Window 
ho presides at BANK: 
w ~ 
Nations 
years. 


Joe Mvuell 


is to serve 4 
= except two week! 
then it's to see 


By W. E. WALKER 
First National Bank — Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company, Madison, Wis. 
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thing to do was to write interesting 


copy about the fellows—copy that 
would not be dry biographical stuff 
but rather human material that would 


sell the First Na- 

tional Bank— 

Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company 
to the public 
through the indi- 
vidual subjects of 
the advertisements 
and do justice to 
all concerned. 

Not knowing 
enough about the 
hobbies and private 
life of all the 
fellows to make the 
copy glisten with the 
human element, we 
sent out the following 
simple questionnaire 


iT COMP, 
Madison is 


son zuntor atepa ine che to the members of 


of newspaper adver- 


department's hy 
Tenses, of Frege 


R. 
open your checkin ose account, 
people, having for for 


their primary purpose 
the clinching of the 
argument in the case 
against ‘‘the cold 
marble bank.” 

This series of news- 
paper advertisements 
consists of pictures of 
our bank tellers and 
others who come in direct contact 
with the public, together with short 
newsy accounts which serve tointroduce 
the personnel of our bank to the public 
in a way that makes folks realize they 
are doing business with interesting 
human beings when they bank at the 
First National Bank— Central Wiscon- 
sin Trust Company. 

Our new series of personnel ads 
serves another important purpose in 
holding up to each teller and other 
members of the organization a certain 
standard or criterion of service. 

The first step taken in the execution 
of this campaign was to elicit the sup- 
port of the fellows whose pictures were 
to appear. To that end we sent out 
the following bulletin: 


Joe: 

We're going to run a picture of each teller 
in The State Journal for a number of 
weeks. introducing you to the public. 
When you see the short, snappy stories, I 
think you'll agree they’re good ones, and 
approve of the move. ; 

Arrangements have been made with De 
Longe’s Studio so you can have a picture 
taken there, have one newspaper print 


made, and it won’t cost you anything. 
We'd like to make this 100 per cent of 
all tellers, but, of course, don’t want to do 


it if there is any objection. 
willing to have your picture published and 
I think it would bbe good publicity for you 
as well as for the bank. 

If you have any objection, let me know 
at once. If not, Ill give all names to De 
Longe’s and go ahead with the plan. 


The bank is 


The project met with unanimous 
approval on the part of the individuals 
affected. 

In the bulletin sent out to the fellows 
whose pictures we planned to run, 
mention is made of the fact that ar- 
rangements had been made with De 
Longe’s Studio so that a picture could 
be taken and a newspaper print made 
without cost to the individual. These 
newspaper prints were also made with- 
out cost to the bank because with each 
cut we ran a small credit line, ““Cour- 
tesy De Longe,” so that the only cost 
in addition to the price of the actual 
newspaper space was the cost of the 
cuts. 

With everybody within backing this 
somewhat different campaign, the next 


Seeking new busi 
N OUR RECORD 


were to be the sub- 
jects for the ads: 
name; nickname; de- 
partment; exact na- 
ture of work; married 
or single; hobby; fur- 
ther data usable in 
story. 

Most of the returned 
questionnaires con- 
tained plenty of material 
for interesting yarns. 
So the series started in the Sunday 
edition of The Wisconsin State Journal 
in a space 2 x 9 with a simple layout 
as shown by the accompanying illus- 
trations. 

The first character to make his 
public appearance in this form was 
Harold L. Schlueter, who was intro- 
duced with the following remarks: 


Introducing Harold L. Schlueter, head 
teller in the Commercial Department of 
the First National Bank—Central Wis- 
consin Trust Company. He’s also assist- 
ant cashier at the bank. 

When you open a new checking account 
at the First National Bank, Harold’s the 

oung man who unfastens the cage door 
tock at Window No. 7 so he can extend 
you a grip of real welcome. From then 
on you know the First National Bank 
— Central Wisconsin Trust Company is the 
place for you to do all your banking busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Schlueter is also the gentleman 
who finds out what kind of a pass book you 
prefer, fixes you up with a book of checks 
and gets you started right. 

His smile is contagious. John Stephan, 
assistant, who has charge of the payroll 
accounts, is also rapidly learning the prin- 
ciples of the First National’s pleasant, 
efficient service. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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IKE Barkis, the backward suitor in Dickens’ 
David Copperfield, many bankers are ‘‘willin’”’ 
to have business ‘‘court’” them. 


But, bitter experience with unsound advertising 
methods has made them ‘‘backward’’ about courting 
business—business which, with a little effort on their 
part, might easily be won. 


Bauder-Baker’s 17 years of practical banking 
experience— including over three years spent in special 
study and investigation of successful deposit-building 
methods before offering our services to bankers— 
qualify us to outline the right plan to develop to the 


utmost the latent resources of your bank. e 
Let us outline—without obligation—a definite plan hg 
for increasing your deposits at the lowest possible 9 
cost. Merely clip the coupon and mail today. & 


BAUDER-BAKER 


BAUDER-BAKER 


e Gentlemen: 

Ww i d i 

738 South Michigan Avenue Chicago youre in 

. & Building Service. Kindly send 

r us details. 

No Ironbound Contract to Hold You— Sf President 
$ 
Our Clients are retained oud 


by Good Service Alone. 
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The Danger 


The instant the forger tries 
his ink-remover - - - VOID! 


PROTOD-Greenbac Forgery-Proof 
Checks and Drafts. Always Green on 
the back. Choice of colors for the face. 
Lithographed or printed to your speci- 
fications, under rigid restrictions like 
Government paper currency. Nochance 
for even a blank sheet of PROTOD- 
Greenbac to fall into improper hands— 
scientific protection against forgery of 
your signature as well as alterations on 


the check. 


Backed by $10,000 forgry 
nection with Prote@¢1 
and your corresp@de 


Protectograph Check Writer shreds 
full amount in words, Dollars and 
Cents, in two colors (Todd Patent) 


When purchased without PROTOL 
checks, Protectograph Check Writei 
carries $10,000 insurance on amount only 


PROTOD 
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A PROTOD-Greenbac check show- 


ing effect of attempted acid erasure 


forgry insurance policy, when purchased in con- 
ote@graph Check Writer, covering your bank 
espadent banks, jointly, against loss or lawsuit 


ye Pin the coupon below to your business letter- 

oad head for samples showing the magic “VOIDS” 

TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO., INc. 
OTOL (Established 1899) 


Writer , 1186 University Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Pioneer makers of check-protecting devices and forgery-proof checks 
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Your best business- tool 


Consider paper as a business-tool—like typewriters, cal- 
culators, filing systems. As with them, the price difference 
between a good and a mediocre product is slight: the 
difference in results is enormous— 


1. Waste of paper: Poor paper won’t 1. Economy of paper: Parsons paper 


stand erasure. Each time a mistake can be erased util worn through. It 
occurs, stenographers waste a sheet will always look neat and never blur 
and the time necessary to re-type it. — the ink. 


2. Waste of time in handling: Poor 2. Economy in handling: Parsons 
paper won't stand handling. It soon paper stands the hardest use, even 
droops, grows dog-eared, flabby, wilts. | abuse. Retains its crispness and snap. 


3. Hard to read: Poor paper dis- 3. Easy to read: Parsons papers pre- 


colors with age. Chemicals in it serve writing. Keep it clear and 
attack the ink and fade the writing. distinct year after year. 


Parsons Papers have for 69 years filled the business need for a quality 
paper, — Defendum Ledger being the largest selling ledger paper on the 
market. Send for the 7 Parsons tests—they are free. 


Parsons Paper CompANy - - -  Hotyoxke, Mass. 


PARSONS 


LEDGER PAPERS 


of Business Paper 


BALTIMORE— 


is closer by rail to the West than any 


Collection other eastern city. Take advantage of 


our services and save collection time. 


Ti Continuous service. Par Collections. 
ime 


Drovers & Mecuanics NATIONAL BANK 
BALTIMORE MD. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


The day after the appearance of the 
following ad introducing Mr. Brown of 
the Safe Deposit Department, we 
rented more new boxes than had been 
rented in more than a week previous 
to that time. 


Messenger to Assistant Treasurer sum- 
marizes the career of V. F. Brown, man- 
ager of the Safe Deposit Department at 
the First National a entral Wis- 
consin Trust Company and the Trust Com- 
pany’s oldest employee. 

As manager of the most modern Safe 
Deposit Department in this part of the 
country, “Squire” Brown assists more 
people with the proper care of their valu- 
ables than any man hereabouts. It is 
very conservative to say that his service is 
helpful, personal, pleasant, courteous. 

rown’s principal hobby is work. He 
lives safe deposit boxes, eats safe deposit 
boxes, and dreams safe deposit boxes. 
Perhaps that’s the reason that a compara- 
tively small number of regular sized boxes 
renting at $2.50 per year are still available. 

If you have 7 agg renting a safe 
deposit box in Mr. Brown’s department, 
drop in tomorrow. He will gladly show 
you through the department and co-operate 
with you in every way possible to help 
make poy use of this — enjoyable 
as well as very practical. 


Before getting down to that part of 
the series which was to take up the 
tellers, we used another personnel ad 
for the purpose of introducing a new 
manager for the Bond Department, in 
the following terms: 


W. J. Stanley, manager of the Bond 
Department, is one of the most recent 
additions to the organization of the First 
National Bank—Central Wisconsin Trust 
Company. Mr. Stanley brings to the 
institution that knowledge of the invest- 
ment field which close contact with the 
operation of the large security markets 
develops. 

Expert judgment, conservatism, and a 
thorough technical knowledge of bonds, 
however, were not sufficient qualifications 
in Mr. Stanley for the First National Bank 
—Central Wisconsin Trust Company to 
bid for his services. 

Stanley is a good fellow. He’s human 
and considerate —can see the other fellow’s 

oint of view. He sells bonds, of course, 

ut his principal duty is to counsel with 
folks on investment matters. 

“Before you invest, investigate,” is Mr. 
Stanley’s favorite piece of advice. He’s at 
the bank to help you do that investigating. 
And you can depend on the fact that Mr. 
Stanley’s advice will be for your best 
interests regardless of its effect on the 
bank. 

Meet Mr. Stanley the next time you’re 
in the lobby. 


In continuing the series with ads 
having the tellers as subjects, we 
attempted to emphasize human char- 
acteristics of each fellow so our 
customers would feel they were doing 
business with red-blooded men. The 
exterior of our new building is good 
looking, but ultra dignified, so we feel 
it takes ads like these to make folks 
feel there is a heart throb inside those 
cold stone walls. . 

We depended upon the picture to get 
attention, trusting to the effect of the 


(Continued on page 30) 
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for Economical Transportation 


The modernity and importance of a town or city may be judged rather 
accurately by the extent and character of its automobile registrations. 


A locality low in registrations is either financially weak or lacking 
in enterprise. 


A locality high in registrations of high-priced passenger cars is a 
residential district inhabited by people of means. 


A locality high in registrations of low- and medium-priced passenger 
cars is a territory of strictly utility activity. 


| A locality high in truck registrations and with average proportions of 
low- medium- and high-priced passenger cars is a modern industrial and 
mercantile community. 


How does your locality measure by these standards? 


Since, as statistics prove, automobile registrations constitute a 
reliable guide to the importance of a locality and hence its BANKING 
BUSINESS, is it not obvious that a sure means to increase banking 
profits is to assist in the economical and efficient development of its motor 
transportation facilities. 


We live today in a world on wheels. The community that still 
depends on superseded methods of transporting goods and people is 
behind the times and decadent. 


| You, as a banker, and one of the leaders of your community, are 
vitally interested in its development. 


In manufacturing and distributing low-priced mediums of transpor- 
tation, we are co-operating with you to ensure the greatest possible 
development of your territory along sound economic lines. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


| Division General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT - - - MICHIGAN 
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Cut Your Statements 
= Easily, Quickly and 
= Accurately With the 
PEARL CUTTER 


UCH time, money and 
labor can be saved by 
using the Pearl Cutter for 
cutting margins from monthly 
statements. Up to 500 state- 
ments can be cut at one time 
—accurately, quickly and 
easily. 
The Pearl Cutter is of service also 
for cutting stock to special sizes as 
required for use with the multigraph, 
small printing and duplicating ma- 
chines; for cutting and trimming new 


currency, photographs, cardboard, 
cloth, canvas and rubber fabric, etc. 


The two sizes of the Pearl Cutter 
have respective cutting widths of 
141% and 19 inches. Both sizes cut 
to a depth of two inches. Durably 
constructed. Broadly guaranteed. 
Several thousand have been sold. 


We also manufacture the Boston and 
Official Card Cutters, Golding Hand 
Lever and Power Paper Cutters, and 
acomplete lineof printing machinery. 


The coupon below will bring prices 
and details. Mail it today. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Mass. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Please send prices and details on the follow- 
ii} ing products. 

i © Pearl Cutter 
#: O Card Cutters 


O Power Paper Cutter 
O Printing Machinery 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


(Continued from page 28) 


argument produced by our friend the 
advertising authority, and as may be 
evident from the next teller’s ad, we 
tried to lighten them up with some 
humor without losing sight of the 
primary purpose of the series, to sell 
the institution through its personnel: 


When you’ve got the blues, try going to 
the First National Bank—Central Wis- 
consin Trust Company and making a 
deposit on your checking account at Win- 
dow 4 presided over by Vernon Casey, 
youngest teller in the Commercial Depart- 
ment. 

“Al. Jolson gets big money for hand- 
ing out the same cheer I’m giving you 
folks here day after day,” Casey told a 
customer of his the other afternoon. A 
thoughtful remark here, another there, is, 
after all, one of the things that makes this 
banking relationship so much more worth 
while. 

And while Vern is pleasant and courte- 
ous, he’s fast and accurate at the same 
time. 

Yes, there’s a lot more to the service at 
the First National Bank—Central Wis- 
consin Trust Company than receiving 
deposits. The folks there are human folks, 
ready to know you and to serve you 
personally, as well as ever ready to handle 
your account accurately and well. Why 
not open your checking account at the 
First National Bank? 


Nor were these ads aimed to create 
the impression that the bank’s service 
was filled with mirth. Each was 
designed, like the lady’s skirt, short 
enough to be interesting and long 
enough to cover the subject, light 
enough to lead the reader on and 
serious enough to make a worth-while 
impression of the value of the service. 
Mr. Bergh’s “obituary,” as they’re 
known in inside circles, follows: 


“Backed by 68 years of sound banking” 
is the slogan of the First National Bank — 
Central Wisconsin Trust Company. 

A. W. Bergh, who issues 4 per cent 
certificates of deposit at the bank, hasn’t 
had that much experience, of course, but 
his experience with money has been broad 
to say the least. 

It was over twenty-two years ago that 
Mr. Bergh entered bank employ. All his 
experience since, however, has not been in 
banking, for he spent several years in the 
Money Department of a large express com- 

any before the Merchants and Savings 
Beak secured his services. 

Bergh is not the type of man who 
bubbles over with smiles to serve you at 
Window 10 but he’s always on the job— 
diligent —efficient —accurate. He will 
gladly take care of your certificate of 
deposit business accurately and carefully 
at the First National Bank —Central Wis- 
consin Trust Company. 


Our Savings Department, of course, 
could not be neglected. See Mr. 
O’Connell’s “obit” reproduced on the 
preceding page. 

The series was continued with a 
bank character appearing one week 
and a trust company subject the next. 
Even the more somber Loan Depart- 
ment was included: 


Milton J. Heisman is in charge of the 
accounting end of all collateral and real 


THE BURROUGHS 


estate loans made by the Central Wiscop- 
sin Trust Company, affiliated with the 
First National Bank. 

When the trust company’s open for 
business, you'll find him at Window 19, 
When it’s not you'll usually find him at the 
ball grounds, provided the home team’s 
in town. 

Like several members of the Central 
Wisconsin Trust Company organization, 
Mr. Heisman is a graduate of the Com. 
merce School at the University. 

Milt’s hobby is details—he dotes on 
them —that’s why he’s happy in his work. 
Each morning finds him surrounded by a 
sea of figures but at night he is usually able 
to say, the fight is won, when he Saoval 
the lobby. 

Make a loan from the Central Wis- 
consin Trust Company and you can feel 
assured that your accounts are handled 
properly under Mr. Heisman’s competent 
direction. 


And the occasion was taken to give 
some publicity to the helpful service 
rendered by the Bookkeeping Depart- 
ment in keeping commercial accounts 
satisfied and sold on our service: 


The First National Bank wants you to 
be absolutely satisfied that your statements 
as rendered always check perfectly with 
your own check book stub record. 

O. B. Lovell is in charge of the Book- 
keeping Department at the bank which 
makes such a perfect check possible. 
While the young men and women in Mr. 
Lovell’s department are not infallible, they 
are exercising every care they can to hancle 
all accounts accurately. 

You'll always find Mr. Lovell ready to 
inform you on any transaction that may 
not be entirely clear or to work with you, 
going through your own records and 
through the bank’s records to determine 
where some apparent difference may exist. 

Since Mr. Lovell’s helpful, co-operative 
service was installed a few months ago, the 
First National Bank has won many more 
staunch new friends. This service, like 
that of mailing monthly statements on 
request, is only another means of giving 
complete satisfaction to all customers. 


This series has been running for 
about three months. Only one man 
was taken from each cage but mention 
was always made of assistants. 

Since our personnel ads have been 
running, we have had requests from 
several other banks to prepare copy 
of a similar nature for them with the 
result that to date we have turned out 
quite a volume of such character 
sketches. 


Referred to the Board 


Gertrude had been inquisitive all 
the evening. Her father had answered 
her questions patiently, but he was 
becoming exasperated. Finally she 
said: 

‘What do you do at the bank all 
day, daddy?” 

Daddy’s patience gave way. 
nothing,” he said. 

Gertrude pondered over this answer 
for a moment. Then she returned 
valiantly to the charge, “But how do 
you know when you have finished?” 
she asked.—The Mississippi Banker. 
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For The Banker Who Wants 


MORE SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
AT LESS COST 


AN you reach all the prospects 

for savings business in yourcom- 
munity with high-quality, effective 
advertising at a cost commensurate 
with results? 


ers and is the culmination of years 
of careful study and investigation. 


Our organization has specialized in- 
tensively for many years in bank ad- 
vertising and new business produc- 
tion and, as advertising counsel and 
agent, is serving banks and trust 
companies whose total resources are 


The new Wilson Savings Service, de- 
signed to solve this problem for any 
Bank or Trust Company having a 


G 


Savings or an Interest Account de- 
partment, is now ready. 


Under our plan, new Interest Ac- 
counts can be solicited and dormant 


more than three billion dollars and 
whose advertising has been notable 
both because of its quality and 
productiveness. 


accounts stimulated at a fraction of 


To see it first, send the coupon at once. 
the cost of former methods. 


Our representative will present to 
you a business proposition in a busi- 
ness-like way. His time also is valu- 
able; so he will not waste yours. 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 
Advertising Company 


New York 


The plan embodies appealing and 
well-tested forms of presentation 
used by the most successful advertis- 


Chicago 


Outstanding Features of the Service: 


: The illustrations are dramatic, human “y 
1. Attention Value interest drawings by an artist whose Ky Edwin Bird Wilson 
President 


work is known to millions of people. They are works of 
art, appealing to the eye, the heart and the mind. (@) 9 Hanover Street 
© New York City 


: All of the service is pro- 
2. Retention Value = 


process which gives a unique, artistic effect Se 


that has great retention value: it will be a 


read and preserved. 
Ks Officer’s Name and Title 


Bank or Trust Company 


wa City and State 


| 


> 
as 


We are interested in increasing our 
Savings Business in the most economi- 
cal manner. Without obligation, we will 
give your representative an interview on or 
to present your plan. 


Real selling copy. Short, 
3. Text impelling, human— 
combined with a unique 
visual appeal. 


| 
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Send for These Machines THE SORTER 
on Approval Today 

NO COST 

NO OBLIGATION 


Accurately Sort and Count Coins THE 


1,200 Per Minute COUNTER 
72,000 Per Hour 


LOWEST PRICES ON THE MARKET 
GREAT TIME AND LABOR SAVERS 

BIG DIVIDEND EARNERS 

OFTEN SAVES SALARY OF AN ASSISTANT 


PROVES THEIR EARNING POWER BEFORE 
YOU ARE ASKED TO BUY 


— Cuts Cost 95% 


Jorgensen Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Coin Handling Machines 


122 West Jefferson Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Special Offer 3 MacGregor Books 


** MACGREGOR’S BOOK OF BANK ADVERTISING”’ 


400 pages, clothbound, profusely illustrated. A complete guidebook to 


“THE NEW BUSINESS DEPARTMENT” 


The intensive cultivation of present customers and the systematizing of 
efforts to secure new ones 


“THE BOOK OF THRIFT” 
This book has been called the “20th Century Poor Richard.”” Every 
ALL FOR $7.00 Total - - $7.87 


These helpful books by T. D. MacGregor sent 
on approval to any bank or trust company 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York City 
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the Bank’s Historic 
ssociations 
(Continued from page 14) 


symbol with the bank, and the im- 
pressions which it immediately calls 
up in the mind of the person seeing 
the sign, or hearing the name, are, 
without doubt, to be regarded as 
factors in the creation of confidence 
because of the suggestion of aye, 
permanence and identification of the 
bank with the early history of the 
community. 

The Indian head trade-mark has 
already become distinctive of the 
National Shawmut Bank. It imnie- 
diately identifies the bank among 
others. The public has grown io 
recognize this symbol and to associ: te 
it with the progressive financial polic es 
for which the bank stands. The e- 
sign, in use since 1912, has been oili- 
cially adopted and copyrighted. Ii is 
a reproduction of a fine bronze bust of 
a Massachusetts Indian, by the scu p- 
tor Adelbert H. Ames, which forms a 
striking feature of the decorations of 
the main banking floor. The Indiin 
head symbol has been made a prom- 
inent feature of the decorations in the 
large addition to the bank building, 
which has been under construction. 

A banking institution that, like 
the National Shawmut, was founded 
almost a century ago when American 
industry was in its infancy, has a large 
fund of experience and historical refer- 
ence upon which it can draw for its 
advertising. During the past few 
years, we have taken advantage of the 
value of historical association and the 
advertising of the bank has carried 
stories linking the bank with the com- 
mercial and industrial history of New 
England. In our national advertising, 
one of a series used a year ago, we 
made use of the fact that the first 
president of the Shawmut Bank, Ben- 
jamin T. Reed, was one of a committee 
of Boston merchants appointed in 1839 
to negotiate with »amuel Cunard for 
the establishment of a direct steamship 
line between Boston and England. 
Another mentions the presence, upon 
the bank’s first board of directors, of 
men whose names have become identi- 
fied with the early history of our vast 
textile industry. 

In one series of advertisements the 
growth of several of our great indus- 
tries was sketched in such a way as lo 
show the part played in that growth by 
the National Shawmut Bank. One of 
these ads identified the bank with the 
beginning of the rubber industry, 
founded in Massachusetts three years 
after the organization of the Shawmut 
Bank. That Boston was a city of 
but 80,000 people when the bank was 
founded, furnished the text for another 
advertisement. Others linked the bank 
with the development of the fine paper 
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industry, the cotton industry and the 
fishing industry. The intimate con- 
nection between the bank and the 
growth of the commerce of the Port 
of Boston supplied material crystal- 
lizing the historical appeal. Among 
the organizers of the Shawmut Bank 
were shipmasters and merchants who 
were making commercial history three 
generations ago, in the days when 
American clipper ships were circling 
the globe and Boston controlled the 
trade with China and the Far East. 

This association of the bank with 
the history of New England is em- 
phasized in the calendar which we 
issue every year. Two years ago, in 
120, because it marked the tercen- 
tcnary of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
a reproduction in color of the greeting 
o! the first settlers by the Indians 
served as a background for the Shaw- 
nut Indian head. Last year three 
views of Boston—when the Pilgrims 
lended in 1620, when the Shawmut 
Pank was founded in 1836, and a view 
o! Boston in 1920—provided an in- 
teresting background against which 
the head of the Shawmut Indian, 
printed in bronze-toned ink, stands 
out boldly. The tercentenary cele- 
bration of the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
at Plymouth, was naturally suggestive 
of an opportunity for making use of 
the historical appeal in the advertising 
of the bank. A bronze reproduction 
of Plymouth Rock, designed to serve 
as a paper weight, linked the bank 
with the tercentenary and gave em- 
phasis to the historical note by their 
distribution to our bank correspond- 
ents, and to others. 

Equally important was the part the 


bank assumed in the distribution, | 


throughout the country, of the memo- 
rial half-dollar issued by the United 
States Treasury in 1920, to commem- 
orate the tercentenary of the Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. The National 
Shawmut Bank was designated distri- 
bution agent for the Commission, and 
assumed the task of distributing these 
coins to the number of 300,000 as a 
patriotic service. In this connection, 
it is worthy of comment that the price 
of the coins was fixed by the Massa- 
chusetts Tercentenary Commission at 
$1.00 each, it being intended that the 
amount above the face value of the 
coin should be turned over to the 
Commission for its use in connection 
with the celebration. 

These few references to our adver- 
lising activity serve to emphasize our 
purpose to maintain a direct and 
definite connection with the com- 
munity by linking ourselves closely 
with its local and national history 
and tradition. There can, of course, 
be little question that the maintenance 
of an active interest in the develop- 
ment of the community is of immeasur- 
able value in the creation of good will. 


Thirty-three 


The Fortune Founder 


A highly attractive model of our Record- 
ing Home Safes—the most efficient deposit 


builders in use. 


AUTOMATIC 
RECORDING SAFE Co. 


159-NORTH: STATE :STREET 


The Deposit 


Developer 
A popular single 
compartment sav- 
ings bank of the 
finest class. 


CHICAGO 
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Thirty-four 


Results 


before 
Remuneration 


YEARS OF PRACTICAL 
BANK WORK MAKES 
THIS POSSIBLE 


FTER analyzing your 
banking territory 
without cost to you, we will 
tell you if, in our opinion, 
our services can be economi- 
cally applied to your insti- 
tution. 


Maybe we can help you! 


A client, one of the largest 
banks in the United States, 
says: “You render a truly 
interesting service—a thing 
much advertised but little 
found.” 


Another client in a town of 
less than three thousand in- 
habitants, using our com- 
plete service, built deposits 
of over $500,000 in one 
year. 


McGURTY & SMITH 


Christmas Advertising | Newspaper 
Personal Service _ Direct Mail 
Window and Lobby Displays 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
GUARDIAN BUILDING 


“Mistransmitting” Funds 


HEN a bank engages to transmit 

funds for a customer the bank is 
entitled to be paid for its services as 
a matter of course, but it also assumes 
certain liabilities and may be compelled 
to make good any loss occurring 
through the bank’s carelessness in for- 
warding the funds. 

An interesting case in this connec- 
tion is Deport Company vs. National 
Bank, decided by the Texas Courts 
and reported in 232 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 902. 

In this case the Deport Company 
doing business in Deport, Texas, was 
buying some Ford cars from Z, of 
Chicago, and instructed the W Bank 
of Deport to instruct the X Bank, 
another Texas institution, to remit to 
the Y Bank of Chicago, the sum of 
$5,350, to be paid to Z upon delivery 
by Z of a bill of lading for ten Ford 
automobiles. The Deport Company 
also wrote out and instructed the W 
Bank to have the X Bank sign and 
transmit a wire to the Y Bank of 
Chicago authorizing it on delivery of 
bill of lading covering ten Ford touring 
cars consigned to the Deport Company 
“to pay to Z $5,350.” 

Then the cashier of the W Bank 
phoned the cashier of the X Bank, and 
directed him to remit the money for 
the use of Z, upon his delivering the 
bill of lading for the automobiles, and 
to charge the sum of money to the 
account of the W Bank, and then read 
the telegram to be sent, and the X 
Bank wired the Y Bank to that effect, 
adding, remit today.” 

The same day the X Bank wrote 
the Y Bank enclosing a draft for $5,350 
for Z, “in payment of collection as 
stated above.”” The Y Bank received 
the letter, acknowledged its receipt 
and stated that, “‘we have informed Z 
that this draft has reached us and he 
will no doubt request that the money 
be turned over to him in the course of 
the next few days.” 

The telegram, however, was de- 
livered in error to the A Bank, which 
acknowledged its receipt, and although 
the X Bank thereby knew that the 
telegram had gone to the wrong bank, 
it took no steps to notify the Y Bank 
to hold the money for the bill of lading. 

Then the Y Bank, not having re- 
ceived any further instructions from 
the X Bank, paid Z the $5,350 without 
requiring a delivery of a bill of lading 
for the ten Ford cars. The Deport 
Company never got the cars, the bill 
of lading, or anything else like a car, 


and sued the X Bank for the $5,350 
hac 
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pocketed, through the 


By M. L. HAYWARD 
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The Court Bus’ on the Brakes 


carelessness of the X Bank, as the 
Deport Company claimed. 

The decision of the Texas Court was 
in favor of the company, and the X Bank 
had to make good the entire amount. 

“The telegram received and trans- 
mitted by the X Bank plainly disclosed 
to it that the Deport Company was 
unwilling: to have, and did not au- 
thorize, the payment of the money to 
Z except upon the condition that the 
bill of lading for the transportation o!{ 
the automobiles be delivered by Z tu 
the bank making the payment to him 
of the money. The X Bank, haviny 
consented to make the remittance o} 
the money in accordance with the in- 
structions which the telegram directe«! 
and empowered it to execute, wa: 
under the legal duty to use due car: 
in performing the task which it hac 
set itself to do.” 

“The X Bank knew that the tele 
graph company had negligently failec 
to deliver to the Y Bank the telegram: 
containing the restrictions and condi- 
tions required for the —— of the 
money to Z. And the X Bank rea- 
sonably knew in the circumstances 
that on account of the misdelivery of 
the telegram the Y Bank of Chicago 
would not have information unless 
further advised, of the restrictions and 
conditions placed on the payment of 
the $5,350 to Z. And it conclusively 
appears from the evidence that the X 
Bank did not, after knowing of the 
misdelivery of the telegram, take any 
steps to advise the Y Bank of the con- 
dition and restriction upon the pay- 
ment of the money over to Z, and that 
the Y Bank, not having received any 
instructions in accordance with the 
telegram, paid Z the money. The 
proximate cause of the loss, it would 
conclusively appear from these facts, 
was the omission on the part of the X 
Bank to advise the Y Bank, having 
ample time to do so after knowledge 
of the misdelivery of the telegram, of 
the conditions and restriction placed 
upon the payment of the money to 
Z,”’ said the Court. 


In Restraint of Trade 


F X is running a candy store and 

sells out to Y, the latter often in- 
sists that X shall sign an agreement 
not to engage in the same line of busi- 
ness in competition with Y, and agree- 
ments along this line have come before 
the American courts in all forms and 
tenses. 

It is not often, however, that the 
same point arises in connection with 
a bank, and, for that reason, the case 
of Farmers Bank vs. Petersburg Bank, 
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a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of Nebraska, is of particular interest. 
In this case the Farmer’s Bank 
showed that it had been known as the 
Bank of Petersburg, but the name was 
changed to Farmers Bank; that one 
Miller was president of the bank; that 
one Jouvenant and one Scannell were 
the owners of a large amount of stock 
in the old Bank of Petersburg, and were 
the president and cashier, respectively; 
that Miller and one Tavis, bought a 
majority of the stock in the old bank 
from Jouvenant and Scannell; that as 
a part of the sale Jouvenant and Scan- 
nell agreed with Miller and his asso- 
ciates that they would refrain from 
entering into banking business or oper- 
aling or conducting a bank at Peters- 
burg, in competition with the new bank; 
and that they then, together with one 
Hall and one Hays, applied to the State 
Banking Department for a charter to 
conduct a banking business at Peters- 
burg, and a charter was granted under 
the name of the Petersburg State Bank, 
and the new “Petersburg Bank’’ en- 
tered into the banking business in com- 
petition with the Farmers Bank. 

The Farmers Bank then started suit 
for an injunction to restrain Jouvenant, 
Scannell and others from engaging in 
the banking business or operating or 
conducting or holding office in the 
“Petersburg Bank.” 

It was argued by the Petersburg 
Bank that banks under our statutes 
are quasi-public agents because they 
are engaged in quasi-public business, 
that the state banking system is as 
much a part of the governmental ma- 
chinery of the state as a township, 
school district or municipality, and 
that a contract, whereby one agrees 
that he will not participate in the or- 
ganization or management of a govern- 
mental agency at a given place con- 
travenes public agency. But the Court 
overruled this contention, and granted 
the injunction for the following reasons: 

“Though restraint of trade imposed 
by contract is but partial, it will not 
be enforced if it is unreasonably in- 
jurious and oppressive to the public. 
How can it be said that enjoining these 
parties from active management or 
conduct of the bank can injuriously or 
oppressively affect the public? The 
bank’s solvency rests upon the value 
of its assets, and not upon the persons 
who happen to be its officers. It is 
true that their business ability may 
have contributed to see that the assets 
are good, but that does not presuppose 
that others may not be just as astute 
business men. Perhaps these parties, 
because of their long and favorable 
acquaintance with the people of the 
community, may have brought busi- 
ness in a larger volume to the new bank 
than any other officers could have done, 
but that is the particular reason that 
Miller exacted the promise from them.” 


Thirty-five 
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Want These Checks 
because they are positively safe” 


“IT can’t carry a check protector around in my pocket, 
and, anyway, if I could, their ingenuity would not 
give me the positive protection against loss through 
fraudulent alteration that insurance will. Insurance 
beats ingenuity. That is demonstrated every time 


a ‘fireproof’ building burns 
or a check is raised.” 


Isn’t it worth whileto use these 
checks? They help drive home 
your bank’s safety and help at- 
tract depositors. Carried by de- 
positors, the bonds (in circle) 
constantly emphasize other ele- 


ments of strength and safety in 
your bank, also. 


Formerly, checks were ‘‘dead ex- 
pense.” Now, these checks are being 
used to attract and hold business for 
banks. Strong national advertising 
aids banks using them. Yet the entire 
cost of these checks, with free $1000.00 
insurance certificates and many ad- 
vertising aids to impress positive 
safety on depositors’ minds, usually 
amounts to less than the annual inter- 
est on a bank’s investment in vaults 
whose safety depositors cannot con- 
stantly SEE. 

Isn’t it a fine idea to thus constantly 
emphasize your strength and security? 


Insured in the 
HARTFORD 
against loss through 
fraudulent or 
felonious alterations. 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 


$1,000.00 
depositor certificates 
without cost, are visible : 
evidence of your positive security 


SEPER SAE ALTERATION) 


_ HARTFORD ACCIDENT ANO INDEMNITY Company 
ve-Ropert W. 


THE HAMILTON BANK 


C.Barty. 


ARCH 90, 


DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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TURNING 
NECESSITY 
INTOA 
VIRTUE 


It is sometimes hard 
to persuade your de- 
positors that checks 
and other out-of- 
town items cost both 
time and money to 
collect. 


It does not always 
pay to argue. Your 
best plan is to let our 
Twenty-four Hour 
‘Transit Department 
convert your collec- 
tions into cash in 
the quickest possible 
time. 


All items received at par. 


No charge for telegraphic 
transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COIN AS COMPACT AS CURRENCY 


Saves Storage Space in Your Vault 


“We find our coin placed in Lonson Coin Boxes is 
much easier to check than our currency because it is so 
compact. Lonson Boxes take much less room in our 
safe than coin bags, saving us considerable space."’ 

First Bank, Weedsport, N. Y. 

Lonson Coin Boxes made in two styles—the 
DeLuxe for UNWRAPPED D COIN at $6.00 per dozen; 
the Utility for WRAPPED COIN at $3.00 per dozen. 


Shipped on Approval — 
Made to hold units of $5.00 ie Pennies, $20.00 in Nickels, $50. 00 in 
Dimes. $100.00 in each---Quarters, Helves and Dollars 


Write us. Ask your dealer. 
LONSON MANUFACTURING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Get a Firm Hold on the Lines 


(Continued from page 21) 


when the acceptance matured, and the 
cashier had to take the farmer’s note 
direct, in order to secure payment of 
the acceptance. The cattle were fed 
high-priced corn on a falling market 
for cattle, and when finally sold they 
brought considerably less than the 
original purchase price. When the 
affair was wound up, the farmer was 
owing the bank an amount equal to 
three times its capital, and the direc- 
tors were suddenly called upon to 
raise $40,000 to cover the losses on 
this particular transaction and keep 
the bank open. Then the directors 
found out how much this particular 
farmer owed the bank. But they had 
to pay for their lack of knowledge. 
They now have a firm hold on all the 
credit lines of that bank. 

A small town merchant, who also 
happened to be a director in the local 
bank, decided to put his business on a 
cash sale basis, and began converting 
his old accounts receivable into cus- 
tomers’ promissorynotes. These notes 
he endorsed and readily sold to the 
bank. He already owed the bank the 
legal limit on hisnote. The customers’ 
notes were purchased by the cashier, 
not on the strength of the maker but 
in sole reliance upon the endorser. 
The notes began to come due. They 
were neither paid by the maker nor 
taken up by the endorser, and the 
latter was running a continuous over- 
draft. Then the bank examiner came 
along and told the directors that since 
the customers’ notes were running past 
due, they had ripened into a direct 
line of credit to Mr. Merchant, and 
that the total amount, including his 
direct notes, was equal to 80 per cent 
of the capital of the bank. The cashier 
admitted that he had “never stopped 
to figure it up.” Right then the 
directors woke up. They demanded 
action from the cashier, charged him 
with personal responsibility for any 
losses that might occur, and asked 
Mr. Merchant to resign as a director. 
All of which was just a clear case of 
not keeping tab on an indirect line, 
which was permitted to run beyond all 
conservative and proportionate rela- 
tions to the size of the bank. 

John Jones was a wealthy farmer 
who had four sons. As the boys came 
of age, each started farming for him- 
self. Their equipment and stock was 
purchased with proceeds of a loan from 
the local bank, in each case endorsed 
by the father. All four of the boys 
went broke during the depression, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
father was good for a_ reasonable 
amount, his endorser’s liability on the 
son’s notes wiped him out, and the 
bank suffered a 50 per cent loss. Just 
another case of failure to weigh 


THE BURROUGHS 


properly the possible pressure of an 
indirect liability against one man. 

A certain bank had closed. During 
the anxious hours just preceding, the 
directors had learned, all too late, that 
the principal trouble was inability to 
collect on a lot of land boom paper 
which had been “dumped” into the 
bank by its former president without 
their knowledge, and that the total 
of all this paper was equal to about 
33 per cent of the bank’s total assets. 
But they had more surprises coming. 
The receiver began to insist upon pay- 
ment of the notes, and man after man 
came in to tell him that while he had 
signed a certain note, yet the former 
president had really received the 
money and it was actually the latter’. 
obligation. And when they go! 
through, the former president directly 
and through his “accommodation” note: 
had borrowed 60 per cent of the bank’s 
assets. 

It does no harm, and it may get 
some one to thinking, if directors in 
approving loans will occasionally ask 
what Bill Jones is doing with the pro- 
ceeds of a certain loan, or what John 
Smith borrowed that money for. 
Many a rabbit has been scared out of 
the brush that way. But watch the 
hole he goes into, and dig him out. 

Many directors have been heard to 
complain that loans are made without 
their knowledge and then they are asked 
to approve after the loans are made. 
The only remedy for this, in most 
rural banks, is to have an active dis- 
count committee always available for 
conference with the cashier, in case 
new loans are applied for. But most 
lines of credit in a bank can be con- 
sidered by the board in regular meet- 
ing, by having placed before it a list of 
loans maturing during the coming 
month. This gives a chance for a 
showing by the cashier as to his expe- 
rience with the customer, and then 
there is added the composite opinion 
and judgment of the board as to the 
future handling of the credit, supported 
by a specific direction to the cashier as 
to the course to be followed. The 
board may say to renew, to reduce and 
then renew, to secure or to collect. 
Every list of maturing loans submitted 
should set forth the following: 

Name of Borrower 

Security 


Collateral, joint maker or endorser 


Amount of loan maturing. 
Total Amount now owing bank. 
Direct, as to maker. 
Indirect, as to maker as endorser 
or surety 
On notes not due 
On notes past due 
Indirect, as to a particular en- 
dorser, whose indirect line may 
be large. 
The most important part of the fore- 
going is the last, “Total Amount 
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owing.” Giving the amount of “‘Indi- 
rect, as to maker” is intended to bring 
out the total of indirect extension of 
credittobe considered inconnectionwith 
the direct obligation as maker, and 
should reveal and include the amounts 
of notes given for maker’s accommoda- 
tion. Showing the amount of “In- 
direct, as to a particular endorser,” 
will apply as in the case of the country 
merchant already recited, and may re- 
sult in a decision not to renew the note 
but to insist upon the endorser taking 
it up and thus reducing his indirect 
line. The placing of this information 
before the directors cannot fail to put 
them in possession of the essential facts 
needed to pass on the loan, except for 
laying out the financial statement of 
the maker and supplying data as to 
collateral and also as to security on other 
loans not then under consideration. 
At every well conducted board meet- 
ing, consideration should be given to 
the action taken on loans maturing 
since the previous meeting, and any 
variations from instructions and 
recommendations of the board, as given 
at the previous meeting, should be 
fully explained by the loaning officer. 
To this end the cashier can submit a 
list of loans made, outlining as follows: 
Name of borrower 
Security 
Collateral, joint maker or endorser 
Amount of loan or renewal made. 
Total Amount now owing bank 
Direct. Amount of decrease or 
increase. 
Indirect, as to maker, as endorser 
or surety. 
Indirect, as to a particular en- 
dorser. 
As Recommended By 
Board at last meeting, or by 
Members of Discount Committee 
(giving names). 
The particular form in which the 


tors is not essential, just so the infor- 
mation outlined is supplied. Some 
cashiers will take standard columnar 
ruled paper, and present the foregoing 
in the form of a duplicate or triplicate 
list, and others will assemble their 
maturity tickler sheets and supply the 
information called for under ‘Total 
amount owing’ by writing it upon 
each particular sheet. 

Bankers generally are acquiring 
greater respect for the soundness of the 
legal limit of liability on the part of 
borrowers, and they are also giving 
very practical thought to the amount 
of the credit line extended to a bor- 
rower, whether it be direct or indirect, 
and less attention to technical sub- 
terfuges as a means of “getting by” 
the bank examiner. It is time ‘for 
good sober judgment to prevail, and 
every loaning officer needs the com- 
posite opinion, advice and direction of 


his directors. 
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“She 
Cornerstone 
of 


PLYMOUTH 
SAVINGS BAN 


ofa 


The one home 
savings bank 
that really 
means 
something 


(MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY) __ 
INTERNATIONAL BANK SERVICE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Without obligation, please send sample of the Plymouth Rock 
Home Savings Bank on memorandum, with information concerning 
the advertising service you furnish to your patrons free of charge. 


Name of Bank 
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What the Bank on Main Street 
Knows 


(Continued from page 14) 


shopkeepers, the weekly newspaper and 
printery, the manager of the rural 
telephone, the local light and power 
magnate, several garages, etc. There 
are also the usual number of well-to-do 
widows of late successful citizens. The 
bank does a considerable certificate of 
deposit business and also has a large 
number of interest accounts. While it 
has no investment department as such. 


it is called upon to give a great dea! 
Flexlume Signs of advice and service in connection 
+ + . ° with investments. In its vault is « 
little nest of safe deposit boxes, whic); 
ive Banks Dignity to 
is added to from time to time. I} 
renders a lot of service, too, in connec- 

EN years of specializing on a particular type of tion with income tax returns. 
electric sign have taught us many things, for in- From time to time, there have been 
stance, how to design signs for banks that will suggest dry goods and notion stores in town 
b “al | h run by and for women. Their pro- 
ignity, substantial strength. Ihey have also taught us prietors sought advice and occasiona! 
better methods of construction and illumination and loans at the bank. There was on 
enabled us to build up a service organization which is canny maiden lady who ran such » 
more than nation-wide. store successfully for years and finall; 
retired with a comfortable competence. 
| Let us send you a sketch showing = She was conservative in her methods 
a Flexlume for your butlding. Pca chit and thrifty in her investments and 
me LEXLUM prospered accordingly. She was witty 
FLEXLUME CORPORATION a CORPORATION E too. One Hallowe’en when the boys 
97 Kail Street Buffalo. N. Y. ET sin took down her sign and carried it to 


the other end of Main Street and put 
| ————! | it up over the village saloon, she said 
she thought that was “carrying the 
| joke too far.” Later a younger woman 
started a similar business, but she was 
not so conservative. She tried to run 
| Ly hat Does the Coal a young department store. Contrary 
to the advice of the bank, she branched 

2 out too much and employed too many 
Man Do ln Summer é clerks instead of doing more of the 
work herself. In the end she failed for 
several thousand dollars. 


WHEN the mercury climbs high and you Some really constructive service was 

swelter through the day’s work, the coal man rendered by the bank in connection 

We make the is getting ready for a freeze; so is the plumber; with the sale “4 the gg — 

world’s best everybody has to plan ahead, in order to be tract. This timber land in the rocky 

System. been in possession of the Hadley 
depositors — Christmas —a happy, clever little 


There is still 
time to obtain 


family for a great many years. Alex- 


Holiday Greeting Letter, one that will express ander Hadley, son of the original 


your personal appreciation of them as individ- 


i proprietor, had carried on lumbering 
your supplies for uals and cement your relations with them for operations intermittently. In_ the 
ar sant gone. 1923, we have it; our holiday matter breathes winter the men cut down trees and 
Save time by class, reflects the progressive spirit of your hauled the logs over the snow and ice 
wiring for bank, is aristocratic in appearance and beautiful to the banks of the river. In the 
samples and in design—yet it is not too expensive. The spring the logs were floated down the 
complete time draws near when it must be delivered stream to the Hadley sawmill, there 
to you for addressing. Telegraph us for a te Be up tite Ranker of vesious 

: shapes and sizes, stored for seasoning, 

> salesman or samples; you do not obligate 


and later drawn on wagons two miles 
to the railroad station for shipment. 
This process had been carried on year 


Ca LL’S BAN KERS SERVICE CORPORATION after year with few interruptions for a 


lifetime, but the operations were never 
Creators and Manufacturers of the Largest Line of Financial Advertising really extensive. Hadley was satisfied 
in the World for Banks and Trust Companies 


to keep fairly busy. There was none 
113-115-117 BAY STREET EAST SAVANNAH, GA. of the get-rich-quick virus in his veins. 
When the market for lumber was not 
; | very good, he could afford to sit tight. 


yourself; we are glad to show them. 
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But Hadley was growing old and he © 
had no son or successor. The war came ! 
and the price of lumber went up stead- , 
ily. Then, if ever, was the time to | 
operate a lumber tract profitably. | 
But labor was scarce and the details of | 
an active business were burdensome to 
a man away past his prime. Hadley 
went to the bank for advice and help. 
“Why don’t you sell out now when you 
can get a good price for your land?” 
the banker asked him. ‘“Barkis is 
willin’ ’’ said Hadley. So they retired 
to the back office and together worked 
out terms and a plan of sale to be sub- 
mitted to a group of lumber operators 
which had been flirting with the propo- 
sition for some time past. After nego- 
tiations of several weeks the deal was 
consummated and the bank helped the 
o'd man to invest the money, a large 
pert of it going into Liberty bonds. 
This deal was of advantage to the 
community as it gave employment to 
many and put more money into cir- 
culation. 

There was another manufacturing 
industry in Blankville once. Luckily, 
the bank had little to do with the 
project. It was a chair factory built 
largely with local capital. There had 
long been a successful chair factory at 
Brothertown, six miles down the river. 
So when the promoters started out to 


sell stock in a chair factory at Blank- ! 


ville they were able to play upon local 
pride and the feeling of town rivalry as 
well as upon the hope of a profitable 
investment. The money was raised 
and the factory built, a large number 
of citizens investing from $50 to $5,000 
in the enterprise. The raw material 
was close at hand, some skilled labor 
was imported, and the business got off 
to a good start. It gave employment 
to an increasing number of persons for 
a year or two. Then the market fell 
off and there was mismanagement, if 
nothing worse, and the chair company 
failed. Its affairs were wound up in 
time and after months and years of 
idleness and disuse the factory took 
fire mysteriously and burned to the 
ground. 

Another generation will have to 
come and go before anyone can hope 
to float another local industry with 
local capital in Blankville. A burnt 
child dreads the fire and there were 
many scorched children when the 
Blankville Chair Factory Company 
blew up. 

There are other matters and projects 
wherein the bank has aided materially. 
One after another, it has helped put 
through a town hall, a waterworks 
system, electric lights, a high school, a 
Chautauqua. It was of assistance in 
selling the bonds that made various 
public improvements possible. When 
the president was a member of the 
state legislature he stood squarely back 
of the good roads movement, and now 
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CONTINENTAL SERVICE 


TRANSIT 


ONTH in and month out 

the transit services offered 
by this Bank give new demonstra- 
tions of speed and efficiency. It 
is more than a main-line service. 
It reaches into the by-ways. 


Connections of long standing with 
thousands of banks, a specialized 
department with 300 highly 
trained employes, and experienced 
and expert management make 
possible the greatest dispatch and 


the saving of time and interest. 


Bankers are invited to investigate 
and test our transit service. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
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Forty 


Calendar Banks Brought 
Twice as Many Deposits 


NO.64 


ROM October 9 to 
December 31, 1921, 
the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Mil- 


1 
First Wisconsin National Bank 
Capital $6000000 Surplus $ 3.000000 dar Banks and 58 


home savings banks of 


Foneien ano Savinan Dury. another make. Up to 
Milwaukee,Wis. August 17, 1922 February 28, 1922, the 


Calendar Banks 
brought in 61 deposits, 


‘ Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Company while only 25 deposits 
216 West Water Street, could be credited to 
f Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


the other banks. 


ntlemen: 
™ Moreover, the aver- 
: It occurred to us that you might be interested in learn- age deposit from the 
ing of a test we made of the effectiveness of certain home savings Cal d B k was 
banks we use, in bringing in deposits after the first one. Of alendar P: anks 
136 banks given out between October 9th and December 31, 1921, $12, as against $10 for 
61 were calendar banks, 56 were a bank which we will call “A", 13 h h bank 
@ bank we shall call "B® and 4 0 bank we shall call "C*. The cal- the other banks. 
endar bank end bank “A" being the greatest in demand shows the . 
most effective compar ison. From ) the 61 calendar banks, 61 deposits Subsequent deposits 
were m nm the period covere ich en ebruary 26, 1922, ™ 
while from the 56 "A" benks only 25 deposits could be credited to from Speer-Rosefelt 
the use of the bank. ‘The average deposit from the calendar banks Calendar Banks, after 
was $12.00 and that of bank "A", $10.00. One reason for the the first deposit, are 
difference in number of deposits resulting from the use of these Pp sf 
two is, of course, the difference in the character of the banks. far greater than from 
he calen automatically remin the user of the first of ’ 
the month, while the other banks are brought in when full or at the any home savings bank 


convenience of the user. 


on the market today. 


These figures are the result of a very careful analysis Why? 
the in results which may be 
Tom the use o @ various kinds of home banks. We have 
found that it is advisable to send a letter to users of these home Because the calendar 
cane they = be to bring them in within the feature of the Bank 
re ve business s of each month. Of course, letters are not . 
Sent to those who are using their banks and depositing the contents constantly keeps the 
consistently. thought of saving be- 
a fore the owner; in fact 


he is compelled to save 
to keep the calendar 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


up to date. 


Assistant Manager WRITE US FOR 
PARTICULARS 


Savings Department 


SAMPLE BANKS SENT 
BANKS UPON REQUEST 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar 
Bank Company 


M. & M. Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


©) State Bank of © aa 
{ Minneapolis, _ 


‘“‘How Many Banks in Iowa Does 
Clearing House Reach?’’ 


Or, how many in New York, or Califor- The Burroughs Clearing House is the 
nia, or Texas,or New Hampshire, or Illinois? only magazine reaching one or more senior 
This question is asked us, every once in officers of every bank in the United States 
a while, by a concern selling in the bank and Canada. 
market and which wishes to concentrate Use it either for concentration or to 
on a given area. blanket the market. 
The answer is simple— And at the lowest rate per page per 
“All of ’em.” thousand circulation in either caset 


“All of ’em”’—whether in Iowa, Maine, The detailed facts await your examina- 
Florida, Michigan or Kansas. tion. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


its territory is served by a network of 
town, county and state roads which are 
infinitely better than were even 
dreamed of twenty years ago. Good 
roads and the automobile are two of 
the main factors of a number which 
now seem likely to prove effective in 
keeping the boys on the farm. The 
lure of the city is not so great as it was. 

In short, this bank throughout its 
long history has proved that it is a rel 
co-operator for the public weal. The 
country banker has human sympathy. 
He meets folks face to face, listens to 
their troubles and tries to help them. 
He aids the farmer to produce and ma:- 
ket his crops, feed his cattle and hog., 
improve his farm, educate his childre, 
make a real success of life. 

And this bank is only typical <{ 
thousands of other small banking inst - 
tutions in all parts of the country- 
North, South, East and West. Huma 
nature, human wants, human amb:- 
tions are similar everywhere and th» 
country bank fills a big place in giving 
our people the kind of financial advic» 
and service they need, in advancing the 
best interests of our rural communitics 
and in promoting the general welfare. 


Host to the Multitude 


(Continued from page 18) 


‘“‘Another version of ‘The public 
pays,’’’ I helped him. 

“Except at the Lumbermen’s Na- 
tional, evidently,” added Jones, by 
this time interested in spite of his sar- 
casm. 

“Well, yes. At the Lumbermen’s 
Jensen represents a combination of the 
democracy of kings and the dodge of 
throwing a victim to the lions. Their 
customers, seeing one of the counter- 
bound elect in their midst, uncon- 
sciously come to feel themselves more 
on a parity with the autocrats of the 
occasion. Did you ever stop to realize, 
Jones, what it means to a_ non- 
confident depositor to interview his 
banker not only face-to-face but boots- 
to-boots as well? 

“Every now and then a letter of 
introduction from a_ correspondent 
bank is presented to me by aman who 
seizes the opportunity to express his 
loyalty to the banker who signed his 
letter. In characterizing his idol | 
can’t tell you how often he says, ‘He 
came right outside and talked to me.’ 
I have frequently imitated the maneu- 
ver myself and find sometimes that, 
under the stimulus, the customer will 
tell much that would not occur to him 
in a purely business conversation 
through a window or even in a private 
office.” 

‘““And how about ‘the victim thrown 
to the lions?’ ”’ smiled Jones. 

“Well, did it ever strike you as odd 
that in most if not all the historical 
‘throwing to the lions’ episodes the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


lions were suddenly appeased and came 
icking the feet of the condemned?” 

“It has seemed so,”’ he grinned after 
q minute’s reflection. 

“Tl remember once being a member 
of a tax-payers’ association that threat- 
ened to chew up the whole city council 
and spit it out in little pieces. Then, 
one night unexpectedly, the mayor 
appeared at our meeting and we 
amazingly discovered all of a sudden 
that not one of us had any kick at all!”’ 

“Meaning?” 

“leaning that the Lumbermen’s 
National customers would probably 
have just as many sore points and 
grouches as—well, as your customers 
or ine—were it not that Jensen is 
perpetually there to appease their 
growlings.” 

“3ut we have a man outside the 
counter to whom anybody can speak.” 
I fancied Jones was getting tired of me. 

“Your porter?” I exclaimed. “His 
brass buttons and dignity only add 
fascination to fear among the floating 
bank population I have in mind. 
Traditionally, and in their eyes, he is 
the haughty servant in the rich man’s 
house. Jensen, let me tell you, is the 
master of the house. Even the ex- 
eculive officers at the Lumbermen’s 
make it a point to give the public to 
understand that Jensen runs the show. 
At his request they grant interviews 
instantly and at his merest word or 
nod a clerk drops everything to be of 
service to a customer. Jensen is a 
skillful bank authority, that’s what he 
is.” 

“But what actual banking business is 
he in a position to be an authority on?” 

“Chic Collins tells me that, one 
day last week, Jensen made him see in 
five minutes the force of renting a 
safety deposit box for himself, of 
opening a checking account at their 
north end branch for his clients in 
that section, and of making monthly 
remittances to several out-of-town 
clients by means of their bank drafts.” 

“Does Chic do any of his own busi- 
ness there?” Jones had turned on me a 
quick glance of suspicion that was 
half scorn and half unbelief. 

“No, he doesn’t, but he says it looks 
as though he’d have to.” 

“Have to?” Jones seemed annoyed 
but emphatic.” 

“Yes. He says they’re of such 
assistance to him and save so much 
time for him that he doesn’t see any- 
thing else for it. To Chic, time is 
becoming money more and more 
every day.” 

“Or is it just that this fellow Jensen 
jollies him along and entertains him 
while he’s waiting?” 

“Possibly! Yes, by Jove, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if you’re right. Chic 
remarked that when he comes out of 
some of the banks where he has to go, 
he has sometimes been so mad over the 


Forty-one 


Bank 
Advertising 
That Pays 
Write for details 
and samples of 
our Newspaper 
service. You'll 


order will 
attention.” 


The 1st National Bank 
of Earlville, N.Y., says: 


“‘We would like to have you make up 
register, tickler, maker and endorser 
slips for 5000 notes, starting with the 
number 5001. 


with your system and we trust that our 


We are very much pleased 


have your usual prompt 


like the way it 
pulls business. 


Note and loan registration with the ONE 
OPERATION NOTE REGISTER 
means time saved, errors due to copying 
eliminated, and complete liability records 
at your finger tips, all the time. 


Every bank, large or small needs it. Clients 
from coast to coast heartily endorse it. 
We will be glad to send full particulars 
and sample sheets to any bank executive 
who will write for them. Do so today— 
and pave the way for improvement 
in this branch of work in your bank. 


NOTE 


THE UNION 


‘*Good Things for Banks”’ 
Canadian Distributors: BUSINESS SYSTEMS LTD., TORONTO 


OPERATION 


SAVINGS SYSTEMS CO. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Your Facilities— 


The Burroughs Clearing House. 
Why? 

Because the bank’s officers knew Cl 
every bank in the two countries. 

Moral: 
save the difference. 


DETROIT 


And the Banks of America 


Last March a large eastern bank wanted to reach every bank in the United 
States and Canada with a series of advertisements describing the particular facilities 
which its location and organization enabled it to offer correspondents. 

What — medium did it select? 


Use The Burroughs Clearing House, cover the field completely—and 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


earing House was the only magazine reaching 


MICHIGAN 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Forty-two 


NE of the show places of Southern 

California is the strikingly beauti- 
ful banking room of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, in which a 
great marble bowl filled with the 
tropical plants of the South forms 
the main decorative feature. 


ANI 


(a) 


A portfolio illustrating this bank and 
many other notable bank buildings 
and interiors designed and executed 
by the Weary and Alford Company 


will be mailed upon your request. 


(ay 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


a 


v -| 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHs 


delay or discourtesy of some clerk that 
he has stamped back to his office for. 
getting two or three important calls 
he had to make.” 

“That’s good, that is!” Jones’ words 
were very deliberate, like those of 
man half beaten. “It seems, then, 
that they do pick up little odds anq 
ends of business, and possibly hook a 
fish of ours occasionally, but what does 
it cost them? And what percentage 
of actual advantage over the rest of us 
have they at the end of the year?” 

“T can’t say I’ve very seriously tried 
to figure it out,” (as a matter of fact 
I had though). “But I think, at a 
conservative guess and under paralle| 
conditions, they would get and hold 
10 per cent more deposit accounts 
than you would. More than that, | 
believe their system will increase 
their deposits, say 20 per cent, where 
yours would increase 10. Your state- 
ment shows about 10, doesn’t it?” 

“It’s not such a great difference at 
that.”” Jones sighed wearily, but his 
tone was quite superior. 

“T’m surprised at you, Jones, a 
careful business man! It’s a fair cal- 
culation that the rental value of your 
premises here and your other expenses 
rise 10 per cent a year. If your busi- 
ness increase is just meeting it you're 
standing still, aren’t you? The extra 
10 per cent may not sound a big differ- 
ence to you, but it’s the difference be- 
tween failure and success.” 

“Starting even, their deposits will, 
in five years, be half as large again as 
ours,’ mused Jones, a bit impressed, 
I thought. 

“Say, old man, hadn’t you better 
let this thing worry you a little more, 
even if your end of the business is the 
loaning end? Get busy; do some 
proper figuring; compound your losses 
and see where you'd be.” I flipped 
out my note book (as proof I had 
‘*seriously tried to figure it out”). “If 
you each start with a million on de- 
posit—or any amount you like—in 
exactly seven years they would make 
two of you.” 

The vice-president did not look 
mightily pleased, although I grant he 
made an effort to sound pleased. 

“TI rather like that idea of yours,” 
he said, when I felt decidedly that he 
wanted to say something altogether 
different, ‘“‘about the bank being the 
customer’s servant, and not the cus- 
tomer the bank’s.” 

“Well, I hope haven’t been 
offensive at all, old man.” At the same 
time I felt that I had been just that. 
“It’s all in friendliness, you know.” 

“Of course! Of course!’ he nodded. 
Then, suddenly good humor got the 
better of his feelings. “‘I’d just like 
to put it the way it occurs to me 
though. It’s very kind of you, but—” 

“Say it, Jones, say it!” I dared him. 

“Thank you— damn you!” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Headline of Your Adver- 
tisement 
(Continued from page 23) 


interior and exterior views that we 
think are very good. 

“A set of about eight cuts was made 
up foreach bank. They will be used in 
rotation, unless for some special reason 
it is desirable to use the same cut twice 
in succession, the copy of course being 
changed for every ad. 

“In this way, the set of drawings and 
cuts will be sufficient for a year’s 
advertising at least, so that the original 
expenditure for drawings is fully 
justified. 

“You will recognize at a glance that 
the drawings are not done by the 
highest priced artist in the country, 
but we do believe that they will repro- 
duce faithfully in the newspapers of 
the average small city—which is not 
always true of some of the art that 
emanates from the metropolis. 

“This was kept in mind in arranging 
the layout, copy and type-dress, to 
have all so simple that a good appren- 
tice would find it possible to follow 
copy.” 


N INTERESTING direct mail and 
newspaper advertising campaign is 
being conducted by the American Trust 
Company of St. Louis, Mo. It is inter- 
esting because it shows what can be 
done in a large city by a bank with re- 
sources of only about $12,000,000, with 
only a limited advertising appropria- 
tion, and with high newspaper adver- 
tising rates. 

The campaign is a thorough and well- 
rounded one and the cost is kept within 
bounds by the fact that the material 
used is all of a syndicated nature. 
Part of the budget is devoted to news- 
paper advertising but the bulk of the 
appropriation is set aside for the direct- 
by-mail literature. 

There are six divisions of the cam- 
paign, the first having to do with 
the stimulation of present savings 
depositors; the second, a solicitation of 
prospects for savings accounts; the 
third, appealing to a list of trust pros- 
pects; the fourth, a commercial banking 
list; the fifth, a women’s list; and the 
sixth a safe deposit list. These various 
lists are being worked simultaneously 
with booklets, leaflets and form letters 
all especially adapted to the class of 
prospects to which they are being sent. 
and practically all the names are taken 
from their present customers who are 
doing business in one department or 
another. The names are followed up 
once a month and the effort will con- 
tinue for at least a year. There are 


forty-six separate and distinct pieces 
of printed matter to be used in this 
campaign in addition to the form letters 
and a set of a dozen lobby posters. 


Forty-three 


Baseball Bank 


A distinct departure 
from all miniature 
banks on the mar- 
ket. Start the Ball 


The New— 


A-Rolling for Bigger 
Deposits. 


Makes Savings the Great 
National Pastime 


HE new Baseball Bank offers an attractive and consistent appeal to the 

bank’s community. It stimulates and sustains interest in regular savings 
and is especially adapted for employees’ contests and personal solicitation. 

Identical in size with the league baseball, it holds quarters, dimes, nickels 
and pennies. Made to carry $25.00 in assorted coins. 

The Chase National Bank of New York, one of America’s great banks, 
and the Boulevard Bridge Bank in the Wrigley Building in Chicago are 
using it effectively as a deposit builder. 


Write today for details and exclusive rights in 
your city for our complete savings campaign 


THE MILLER BANK ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


108 NORTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


The literature is very attractively set 


TO HELP YOUR BOOKKEEPERS 
HELP THEMSELVES 


3 Provide Them With Bankers’ 
Check and Deposit Trays 


MADE OF 


ALUMINUM 


in all parts of 
the country are installing 
these Trays in their Book- 
keeping Departments. The 
demand is much larger than 
we anticipated. 

Repeat orders for additional Trays 
are coming in daily from present users—conclusive evidence that our product possesses 
all the qualities of efficiency and durability demanded of such an important article of 
equipment. 

A glance at the illustration will reveal the convenience and simplicity, which insures 
more and better posting. 


Besides this, the Bankers’ Check and Deposit Tray will last a business lifetime. Being 
CAST ALUMINU\M, it is in one piece and, therefore, has no joints, glue, nails or screws 
to work loose. It is strong as steel, light as wood, and will neither warp nor come apart. 


Any bookkeeper can use this Tray to great advantage immediately upon its installation. 
Orders yours today. 


Price $10.00 Each Net, F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 
American Bankers Specialty Company 


Sole Distributors 
Dime Bank Building 


lithic Cast 
Aluminum 


Olive Green 
Finish 


Detroit, Michigan 
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THE BURROUGHS 


up typographically. A good deal of jt Diag 
is illustrated, and the American Trust 
has the exclusive use of the matter ip mucl 
St. Louis. The campaign ought to thins 
To Get What You \4 ant You prove successful, as it is economical, anes 
M rs F I well planned and executed. tione 
ust sis or it | N ANNUAL gladiolus show in the |“. 
: . latter part of August is a regular Susp 
OU would not buy an automobile made in your local thing at the Citizens Trust Company k 
garage—you want a name behind your machine Utica, N. Y. One of the officers of the ve 
that stands for something. Then why buy non- company has the hobby of raising {ine oh 
descript papers in your printed ledger forms when it costs gladioli and he has enough to fill the mt 
less, quality considered, to start with a known paper as lobby of the bank at the show and im 
the basis for your printed work? Forevery standard paper enough to give one of the brilliantly i 
there are ten nondescript imitations. It is difficult colored spikes to every woman «nd Mili 
and dangerous to try to choose among the nondescript. child visiting the bank that day. he a : 
visitors automatically become walk ng arm 
advertisements for the institution. ies 
[N SENDING out printed matter to i. 
savings depositors, actual and pros- Pp 
pective, the Cedar Rapids Savings bac! 
Bank, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, encloses a att 
card with a blank for a name and «d- eit 
dress, and this wording: mec 
This card signed and mailed will advise us - 
: that you will be glad to discuss the making the 
For your customers’ monthly statements, checks, and all of a will and the management and set'le- deni 
inexpensive ruled forms, start with a known economical paper ment of estates with us — in confidence «ind ‘at 
that is made to feed through your office machinery fast and without obligation. oly 
accurately. Economic Ledger is such a paper. It takes type- When it reaches us we shall feel at liberty The 
writing and pen equally weil. It carries a double guarantee: to arrange an appointment with you. \We dow 
that of the manufacturer and that of the distributor respon- shall not be unduly urgent and shall make ha 
sible for its sale to your printer. no suggestions you do not invite, but may sta 
be able to answer some questions which ; 
c have been bothering you. oe 
ME 
0 
From School to ‘*Child High’’ fee 
or Lconomic Ledger sampte boo. 
Blue and and for pote poe Counters 
(Continued from page 11) oe 
rel 
Crocker-McE.Lwain Company In the high schools, the banking has [J iro 
Manufacturers been placed upon a high educational 
HOLYOKE, MASS. plane. One high school of this city ion 
eee gee ANY mittee composed of faculty members wh 
Please send sample book of Economic Ledger, and 25 sheets of Buff size and high school students. The wl ler 
12 x 12 for test purposes. mittee places articles on saving before be 
the students in the school magazine, pa 
obtains speakers, upon the subject for ing 
a f | means to enlist interest in student lal 
thrift. mi 
One of the fertile fields for school fu 
savings is in the continuation school. tr 
Here, among children who work part Pe 
day, lessons in re 
ear fruit. e continuation schools rig 
How to Reach I 60,000 of Rochester have achieved excellent on 
results with the Barrows Plan. As ot 
Investors for $3.43 per Thousand part of the teaching, the budget was J ¢« 
introduced among the girls. Large le 
You numbers of the girls are dressing h: 
It can be done by advertising in BUSINESS, the magazine read prepared for themselves, and are sav- th 
every month by 160,000 executives of the leading manufacturing, Ing specific sums weekly budgeted SI 
wholesale and retail establishments throughout the United States from their earnings. is 
and Canada. In June, a tabulation of results re 
BUSINESS BUSINESS performs in the commercial field the same service indicated that 22,042 school savings hi 
DETROIT The Burroughs Clearing House performs in the bank field. accounts had been started in the 
MICHIGAN If you are offering securities on a national scale to investors it public schools, and that 15,023 bank a 
will pay you to investigate BUSINESS. books had been obtained by pupils ir 
saving one dollar or more. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Diagnosing the Collapse of Europe 


(Continued from page 7) 


much to say that the most painful 
things in the whole of Europe are the 
sores Which fester in every interna- 
tional relationship, and prevent the 
close co-operation and understanding 
so necessary for the general welfare. 
Suspicion and enmity have led nations 
to keep large armies under orders; ex- 
travagance has led them to build up 
unnecessary civil establishments; bad 
politics has led nations to resort to 
printing presses instead of taxes to 
make their public income match outgo. 
Militarism was to have been done away 
with by the war; today the standing 
armies of every country in Europe, 
save Germany and Austria, are greater 
anc vastly more expensive than before 
the great war began. 

|’ractically every problem that holds 
back recovery traces its source to the 
desiruction caused by the war, the en- 
mi'y left by it, and the collapse of the 
mechanism of credit and finance. The 
economic woes of Europe spring from 
the destruction of international confi- 
dence. They can be swept away as 
international confidence is restored. 
There must be a way; everybody, deep 
down, knows this must be true. I 
have been told that Europe’s natural 
state is one of suspicion, greed and 
enmity; that it was ever thus, and that 
racial, religious and political differences 
of hundreds of years are beneath the 
feelings intensified by the war which 
now so generally exist. Those who 
tell me this back their statements by 
reference to the history of Europe 
from its beginning. 

Notwithstanding these other opin- 
ions, I am persuaded that they are 
wrong who say that the differences 
which stand in the way of proper in- 
lercourse among the countries cannot 
be composed. Europe has been com- 
pared to seething lava which is seek- 
ing a proper level. Sooner or later 
seething lava cools, and sooner or 
later adversity will cool the heated 
minds of Europe’s people. Then the 
future direction of the different coun- 
tries will begin to disclose itself. 
Peace of mind may be a long time in 
returning, yet every nation is learning 
right now, by trial and suffering, that 
only through a unity of ideas with 
other nations, leading ultimately to a 
common attack on international prob- 
lems, can its affairs be mended. ‘“‘You 
have got to set the spirit of the people 
right,’ recently prescribed Dr. Benes, 
the young prime minister of Czecho- 
Slovakia, “cand make friendships. That 
is a work for everybody and means a 
reasonable policy for everybody toward 
his neighbor.” 

Today there is a need for concerted 
action, on the part of the world’s lead- 
ing nations, on a scale greater than 


They Save Two-Thirds the 
Cost of Filing Cancelled Checks 


EEP a record of the time wasted in filing and finding your 

cancelled checks. The salary cost will astound you. Many 

thousands of dollars are lost every year in this wasteful operation 
which might otherwise go into dividends. 


Visible- Name Check File Guides 


will easily reduce that cost two-thirds—a direct saving which quickly pays for 
the cost of the guides, to say nothing of the reduction of errors, and other 
benefits realized. That’s why Rand Equipment increases dividends. 


A prominent Texas Banker wrote: “‘To say we are well pleased with RAND 
Visible-Name Check File Guides is expressing it mildly. They certainly save 
much time —there is nothing better.” 


Do Your Check Files 
Look Like This ? 


—a typical file equipped with RAND Visible- 
Name Check File Guides. Every name plainly 
visible — every tab tilted at just the right angle 
to make names easily read. That’s why RAND 
Guides make filing and finding so easy and speedy. 


But that isn’t all. Should an account change or 
be discontinued, that particular guide doesn’t 
become obsolete. Simply remove label, insert 
new one, and the guide is ready for use. RAND 
Guides last for years. Their quality is your 
best assurance of economy. 


Write for free pamphlet of informa- 
tion on the best methods of filing 
cancelled checks. Also ask about 
our Steel Check Filing Cabinets— 
beautifully constructed and finished 
in Olive Green or Mahogany. Ask 
for prices—state number of drawers 
desired. 


Rand Company, Inc. 
811 Rand Building, NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Originators and World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Visible Index Equipment. 
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Tehama County Bank, Red Bluff, Calif., Equipped with Western Venetian Blinds 


A Two-year Service Guarantee 
With Western Venetian Blinds 


OU can’t spend a cent on Western Venetian Blinds 

for two years after their installation. We will make 
any replacement that may be necessary absolutely 
without cost to you. 


Western Venetian Blinds are made and designed to 
give years of service. Today, blinds that were installed 
as long as ten years ago are giving perfect satisfaction. 


The adjustable slats are of Port Orford white cedar, 
— processed to prevent warping; the cord and 
e tape are of sturdy wear-resisting fabric. 


Because this modern window equipment gives an added 
service in ventilation and light distribution thousands 
of banks are replacing awnings and shades with Western 
Venetian Blinds. 


Let us prove to you the economy oy 
Western Venetian Blinds. ail 
the coupon for illustrated catalog. 


Western Blind and Screen Co. 
Factory and General Offices 


\ Western Blind & Screen Co., : 
2702 Long Beach Ave., \ 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, 
without obligation, your 50- | 
page illustrated catalog, ‘‘Indi- 
rect Daylight For Banking 


Rooms.” Los Angeles, Calif. 
‘ Chicago, L1., 326 W. Madison St. Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bidg. 
wala New Yor Y., 103 Park Ave. Portland, Ore., 213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 
Atlanta, "Ga. 309 "Flatiron Bidg. San Francisco, Cal., 921 Hearst Bidg. 
Address TEXAS AGENTS: 


ae Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free The Burroughs Clearing House 
the Work— Protects 

sehenenepmaan Sells Advertiser’s Entire Output 
Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest 
way for bookkeeping ma- O id- 
chine posting, handling ne mid-western concern* manu- 
papers, feeding presses. facturing a bank requisite spends 
Geneists of felt pad all its advertising appropriation 
mounted on water reser with The Burroughs Clearing 
voir which fits snugly in hol- House. 
low of palm. Made of nickel 
silver and will last for years. 


SCQEW CAD 


Sent postpaid for 75c¢ each ré 
w 


Inquiries from this advertising 
result in orders that take the 
advertiser's entire production. 


6 for $4; 12 for $7.20 


ATER RESERVOID) Any moral in that for you if you 
Gold Plated, $2.50 


are selling in the bank market? 


Money back if not satisfied The Burroughs Clearing House 


Ever Ready Finger Moistener Co. Detroit, Michigan 
1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. *Name will be supplied advertisers upon request. 
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ever attempted before. Many people 
think that things ought to be left to 
right themselves. But nations cannot 
grapple with international difficulties 
alone. A broken bone may heal itself 
but the aid of a surgeon and proper 
nursing will improve matters. That, 
then, is why right leadership, cou- 
rageous and compelling, will be the 
primary necessity of the world from 
today forward, as Time gallops on. 

Let me sum up in a few words what 

is essential beyond the establishment 
of good-will to restore an atmosphere 
of peace in Europe, and bring pros- 
perity: 

(1) People must be enabled to ve- 
turn to productive pursuits. 

(2) National expenses must be cur- 
tailed, especially through the 
reduction of armaments. 

(3) Adjustments must be made of 
those international debts which 
obviously cannot be paid, but 
which stand in the way of finsn- 
cial reconstruction. 

(4) The death dance of inflaticn. 
through the printing of cur- 
rency which is stained with the 
tears and blood of unfortunate 
people, and the piling up ol 
short-time government bills in 
central banks, must cease. 

(5) Government balance sheets must 
be reconstructed, every one ol 
them fixed on a basis that will 
reasonably insure payment ol 
principal and interest on the 
debts that are made. 

(6) The gold standard must be re- 
established. 

These major remedies for Europe's 

sickness put into effect, other remedies 
will naturally follow. 


The Acid Test: Does It 
Get Business? 


(Continued from page 16) 


months’ use and to the expense of our 
Christmas Club Campaign, which cost 
$2,307.96. This includes all expenses 
of the campaign— newspaper advertis- 
ing, commissions to employees, etc. 
Against total advertising expense a 
credit of $2,000 should be set up for 
income produced from Christmas Club 
balances. Unused supplies on hand 
inventory $600. With these deductions 
net expenses for the period are reduced 
to $6,976.19. 

It is to be regretted that compara- 
tive figures for previous years showing 
total volume of new accounts are not 
available. These figures would be 
interesting and in a measure would 
reflect results of general advertising. 
In the fifteen months period we opened 
2,625 accounts, or an average of seven 
accounts a day. 

In a growing city there is always a 
considerable volume of real new busi- 
ness constantly coming to town. How 
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Your newspaper advertising 
need not be commonplace. 

It can be distinctive, attractive, 
and resultful. 

It should be planned, prepared 
and placed by an experienced or- 
ganization, such as ours. 

Let us refer you to progressive 
; bankers whom we are serving. 
Send for ‘‘Proofs,’’ a folder 
\- explaining our individual service. 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
Financial Advertising 
Theo. E. Reeves, Mgr. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Est. 1899. 


ASN 


Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 


SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner. That 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Thousands of Banks are using 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to their superiority in elegance, 
character and legibility. 
Our Book ‘“Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 

RAWSON & EVANS CO., 


I Have a Message 


For Small Banks 
That Want to Grow Big 


M* message is for the managing 
officer desirous of producing re- 
sults that please stockholders, and 
wishing to see his responsibilities and 
his bank grow commensurately with 
the size, population, wealth and ac- 
tivities of the community it serves. 

Your request for this message—incurring 
no obligation—may mark an important turn- 
ing point in your career and that of the 
institution you manage. 


Ask me today for m 


long, personal letter on 
“Making Bricks Without 


traw.”” 


S. REID WARREN 


Bank and Trust Company Publicity 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 


to get information of this nature is 
vitally important to a successful de- 
partment and it soon become a 
fascinating game, with the results in 
plain view on the ledgers. 

Who comes in contact with new 
people? Who sees them first? Why, 
office supply men, fire insurance men, 
real estate firms, newspaper reporters, 
railroads. These are the people who 
can help and they are the ones to be 
cultivated. 

We have gone over our books with 
a fine-tooth comb for these people and 
the results have been splendid. When 
a new firm or individual arrives in 
Norfolk now, we get two or three 
reports before he has been in town 
twenty-four hours. And we give real 
service to these newcomers. Do they 
want an apartment? All right, we find 
it, and we help our real estate friend 
at the same time. Does the office 
supply man report a new firm? Good. 
We tell our reporters and they have a 
news story. We always repay those 
who bring us new business—develop 
new business for them, too. Our circle 
of new-business getters is continually 
widening and the results are growing 
daily. 

But the New Business Department 
should not be content merely to reach 
out for business from day to day. It 
should think about the future. Plans 
should be laid to secure business along 
strategic lines. Where is the city 
developing? Where will it grow most 
industrially. Who will figure promi- 
nently in its progress? Perhaps there 
is an industrial railroad along whose 
tracks new plants are sure to locate. 
Find out the officer in the railroad 
company who negotiates with such 
concerns. Is he a director of any local 
bank? If not he will be an invaluable 
man. 

Certain real estate firms make a 
specialty of bringing in chain stores to 
the city. These accounts are frequently 
profitable and a little attention to the 
right man will divert much business in 
the proper direction. 

Out of town correspondents can give 
assistance to a live new business de- 
partment. The opportunities are, of 
course, in proportion to the size of the 
bank itself and the number of its 
correspondent banks. Although the 
out of town bank may deal with two 
or three local banks, the probabilities 
are that it will send business to the one 
that asks for it. New business is 
continually originating from other 
cities and a thoughtfully written letter 
will produce future results. 

It often amuses me to hear advertis- 
ing men say that they prefer one 
medium rather than another. Some 
banks don’t believe in newspaper ad- 
vertising. They prefer billboards and, 
contrariwise, other banks can think 
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President Verity’s Message 
to the I. A. S. 


‘‘There could be no such thing as 
‘commercial sense’ without knowl- 
edge of the principles of accounting.”’ 


GEORGE M. VERITY, 


President, The American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 


R. VERITY’S first position was that of 

bookkeeper and manager of a retail 
store. From that point he has progressed to 
the presidency of one of the best-known and 
most progressive manufacturing concerns in 
the country. 

Undoubtedly that rare gift known as “‘com- 
mercial sense,’’ developed by a knowledge of 
accounting principles, played a large part in 
helping Mr. Verity reach his present p dsition 
of prominence in the business world. 

For 19 years the International Accountants Society, 
Inc., has been training executives and responsible 
employees to develop ‘“‘commercial sense” that is, to 
analyze and interpret, to show trends and, through a 
knowledge of the various causes underlying business. 
suggest a means of turning a possible loss into a 
profit before it is too late. 

I. A. S. training is developed along big, broad- 
guaged lines. It does not deal with bookkeeping and 
clerical details but with the analysis and economics 
of business. It shows how to guide a business into 
the safe harbor of ‘‘net profit.” 

The I. A. S. training program is organized for busy 
people. You can handle it effectively by using only 
a portion of your spare time, either at your home or 
your office. An opportunity is given to specialize in 
general executive work or in public accounting, cost 
accounting, or auditing. 


Get the Facts 


Send for your copy of our attractive 80-page, 
illustrated booklet showing what I. A. S. training has 
done for others and can do for you. Use the coupon 

low as your first step to a worth-while executive 
accounting position. Mail it TODAY. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 


Profe | Training in Accounting and Management 
Dept. 208, 2626 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send without obligation your 80-page illus- 
trated book describing the I. A. S. training plan. 


Business 


We offer efficient brokerage service to 
Bankers and 


Financial Institutions 


Orders executed in all markets 
Securities appraised 


Haw tey STEWART 
BOND BROKERS 
111 Broadway, New York City 


only in terms of newspapers. 
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THE BURROUGHs 


The truth is that no one medium js 3-day 
ae sufficient to produce maximum results, psa 
rer &........ A real program makes use of 
ae available recognized mediums—news. sche 
papers, car cards, billboards, direct by lette1 
4 mail and solicitation. the 0 

In case of a small appropriation. 1, ©, 
where a choice must be made, news. Or 
papers and direct by mail would be my § *°¢? 
selection. If the advertisements are to th 
well prepared and dominate the page lume 
they are sure to get good reader atten- avai 
tion, and unquestionably the news. and 
paper is the cheapest and best way of wa) 
reaching the public. Direct by mail is take 
a first cousin to personal solicitation and yeah 
gives the New Business Department an J 22" 
excellent opportunity to check results. 

| Practically all of our newspaper 
advertising is run in campaigns with “ 
Close to the heart of some purpose in view. These can- a 
paigns should be almost continuous so Fed 
as to keep the bank prominently in (he this 
New England Industry public eye. As soon as one is ended day 
another should be begun. and 
MONG the many thousand Yet this institution is not ex- Who should spend the money? ‘The Th 
depositors of National  clusively devoted to the service New Business Manager should be oo 
Shawmut Bank, there are not’ of large customers. There is a selected only after careful thought. | le wa 
only representatives of every in- cordial welcome here for the should have ability, courage, deter- of | 
dustryinNewEngland,butmany account of every well-managed mination, and the absolute confidence 
of the leading firms in each line. concern, regardless of size. of his superiors. The bank should “~ 
With them the Shawmut Bank The customers of this bank decide at the beginning exactly how a 
has kept step, serving well and all have the advantage of _ much it can afford to spend and leave oo 
thereby gaining strength to being in good company, and _ the spending of that sum to the man ar? 
serve more. It is guided by correspondents quickly ap- in charge of the department. oo 
the same spirit because most preciate the effective service | Let the new business manager make en 
of its directors are the active rendered by the bank that is monthly reports of his progress, let him = 
heads of great New England closest to the heart of New keep careful records of all his doings. “ 
enterprises. England industry. make him keep within his appropriation. . 
; but if you wish him to be successful give be 
him a reasonably free hand and let him qu 
Capital and Surplus Correspondence understand that the bank expects defi- an 
$20,000,000 is Invited nite returns for the money spent. th 
: The purpose of this article is to set ac 
forth the actual experiences of a new it 
and untried extension department (con- 
_ sisting of one man and a stenographer) al 
about what the average medium-size 
THE N ATIONAE BAN K bank may expect to accomplish. If il 
. ee is of assistance to banks planning such 
of B OSTON _ departments, then the effort of writing 


40 Water Street (Opposite the Post-office) it is worth while. 


— | Those Daily Reserve 
| Requirements 


(Continued from page 9) 


every part of America ideas which are produc- 
ing for banks—service, new business, advertising, _ with the direct sending advices fur- 
general policy ideas. No theorizing. All of them nished for the purpose. In making up 


have stood the test of usage. these advices our transit department 
If they produce for one bank, they’ll generally uses the current month’s “Schedule 


Bank on of availability dates ‘for cash letters 


That’s the reason Clearing House is read by the ‘ 
52,000 bankers to whom it is mailed. ' sent direct to other Federal Reserve 
That’s the reason, too, why advertising in Clear- banks and branches’’ which are 
ing House “‘pays out.’”’ Bankers look to Clearing furnished bv the Cleveland Federal 
C earl ng the editorial or advertising columns. meserve Dank and which we havi 
_ Lowest rate per page per thousand circulation found to be of material assistance in 
in the bank field. properly charging our transit and 
H O e THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE Toill 
lilustrate, on september 2 we sen 

DETROIT MICHIGAN 
out the following direct letters to other 
Federal Reserve banks and branches: « 


Bankers 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


3-day country, a 4-day city, a 5-day 
city, a 5-day country and an 8-day 
country. According to the September 
schedule of availability dates, these 
letters become available as reserve, in 
the order named above, on September 
7,6, 7, 8 and 11. 

On September 2 the general book- 
keeper posted the five letters separately 
to the transit account and at the same 
time journalized them on the dates of 
qvailability by crediting transit account 
and charging reserve account. In this 
way the necessary and proper entries to 
take care of these reserve credits auto- 
matically appeared on the proper dates 
and were taken into the respective 
accounts. 

Deferred credits: The account *‘Fed- 
eral Reserve bank—Deferred credits” 
operates so that all cash letters from 
Federal Reserve bank are credited to 
this account the day received. On the 
day following, this account is charged 
and our reserve account is credited. 
This brings our credit to our reserve 
account on to the account the same day 
it appears on our account on the books 
of Federal Reserve bank in Cleveland. 

Collections: Collections sent to Fed- 
eral Reserve bank, when paid, are 
charged to our reserve account on our 
books on the date the advice of pay- 
ment is received by us. Our experience 
with such items has proved that they 
are not of sufficient amount to make 
any appreciable difference in our re- 
serve account balance. Should any 
items of a material or unusual amount 
be sent out for collection we would re- 
quest telegraphic advice of payment 
and govern ourselves accordingly so 
that the proper charge to our reserve 
account would be made the same date 
it was credited by Federal Reserve bank. 

Drafts Drawn Against Reserve Bal- 
ance: As a rule we do not draw drafts 
against this account. There are occa- 
sions, of course, when remittance must 
be made by draft on Federal Reserve 
bank. If unusual in amount they are 
handled through our deferred credits 
account. Ordinary drafts are credited 
to our reserve account on our books 
the day issued inasmuch as, until they 
are paid, our balance in Federal Re- 
serve bank exceeds the balance shown 
by our reserve account. 

We have operated our Reserve, 
Transit and Deferred Credits accounts, 
as mentioned, under the plan and pro- 
cedure as outlined, together with the 
forms shown herewith, during the past 
two years. It does not require, at the 
most, over thirty minutes, time each 
day to make the entries necessary, com- 
pute the requirements and determine 
the average daily excess or deficiency to 
date, and in addition we are always 
assured that our periodical reports of 
reserve required are rendered correctly 
and all danger of being penalized for 


deficiency in reserve is eliminated. 
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LINEN NECARY PAPE 


HIS is B-W speaking—B-W broadcasting station at 
Dalton, Mass. ‘The latest reports from county and state 
officials all over the country show a steady increase in the use of 


BYRON WESTON CO.’S 
Record and Ledger Papers 


No other paper made gives such long and satisfactory service 
for use in valuable books of record and reference. It is a 100% 
all new rag stock, of super-strength, proof against discolora- 
tion or disintegration. 


SEND for sample Test Sheets. Compare with any 
other ledger paper, and draw your own conclusions 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Four Superior Features of Burroughs Paper 


It costs no more to buy Burroughs roll 
paper, yet its superior finish and 
strength guarantee substantial savings 
to users of adding machines. 


It is of uniform width—an important 
item to the person operating the 
machine. 


It has the requisite tensile strength — 
paper will not tear—cuts evenly — 
saves relisting of items, which is neces- 
sary when paper tears as it is being 
removed from the roll. 


Burroughs roll paper is non-absorbent. 
This adds greatly to the life of ribbons 
and provides clear, legible printing. 


It is free from lint. This guarantees 


better mechanical operation. Rolls contain 250 ft. Width 23% inches. 


For quotations get into touch with your nearest Burroughs agency, 
or, if you prefer, write 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
‘Service Department. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Better results 
—and with 
less effort 


The New Burroughs Auto- 
matic Bookkeeping Machine 
equipped with a Motor Return 
carriage, not only saves time in 
bank posting but also it insures 
better work for the bank through 
the elimination of much detail 
work for the operator. 


Selection of all 
columns is automatic 


Selection of columns is both 
automatic and accurate—speed- 
ing up the work and eliminating 
the possibility of posting in the 
wrong column. 


Keyboard 
control 


The action of this new Motor 
Returned carriage is controlled 
entirely from the keyboard. 
This makes it unnecessary for the 
operator to touch the carriage 
in posting, thus eliminating much 
of the strain of posting for the 
operator and saving much wear 
and tear on the machine. 


Quieter 


operation 


The easy, consistent action of 
the Motor Returned carriage, 
with each stop cushioned, insures 
quieter operation and prolonged 
life of posting equipment. 


This new Burroughs can be 
operated anywhere in the bank 
without fear of excessive noise— 
so quiet is its operation. 


Plan now to 
start 1923 right 


You'll want to see this new 
Burroughs—you'll want to see 
how easily and quickly it will 
handle your own posting. And 
you will be quick to realize the 
saving it will make over your 
present equipment or over your 
pen-and-ink system. 


Call your Burroughs salesman 
today—let him show you this 
new machine at once—so you 
can start 1923 with the newest 
and most efficient posting equip- 
ment. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Three Ways that 


‘OLD BALANCE pate | NEW BALANCE 


BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD + 222 65000 
50690 12556- @ ocr saa 4074 


40744 oct 549448 


| CHECKS 


25000 | oct 
20000 | ocr 


10000- 
1000- 


5000-: 


SHEET NO 


ECKS NEW BALANCE 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD «- 1276 5 


12765 2500- 1000- 1450- 12815" 
6750- 


31065% 


Bu froughs 


Burroughs manufactures 
Adding, Bookkeeping, 
Calculating and Billing 
Machines for all figuring 
requirements of business. 
Easy “monthly payments 
on all machines. 
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New Burroughs 


Sawe Time 
Your Posting 


Skips directly to deposit column from old bal- 
ance or any check column, as desired—saving 


intermediate stops. 


A single key depression brings ledger sheet 
into position for a fourth check—saving hand 
adjustment and spacing. 


W hen total is taken, the carriage automatically 
returns to the first position for the next 
posting—saving hand operation. 


Besides the 100% Automatic Carriage, 
which is controlled entirely from the 
keyboard, the new Burroughs has— 


Cushion Stop 


Which cushions every movement of the 
carriage—making operation of the machine 
virtually noiseless. This feature of quieter 
operation is equally valuable whether in the 
large bank with a battery of Burroughs 
Automatic Bookkeeping Machines, or in the 
small bank with only one machine. 


Automatic Year Date Feature 


Enables this new Burroughs to print the 
year date automatically with each posting 
throughout the year. This record is especially 
valuable on slow moving accounts—yet it 
requires no thought or effort on the part of 
the operator, as the year date, like the day 
and month, is printed automatically where- 
ever you want it. 


Extended Line Finder 


Saves the operator the effort of pushing back 
the carriage to find the correct printing line. 
Also, it aids the operator in picking up the 
old balance correctly. 


Various Other Improvements 


In this new Burroughs are various other 
improvements that simplify bank posting and 
add to the life of posting equipment. 


These are improvements that have been 
dictated by the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company’s study of the banker’s figure 
problems and the best way to satisfy them. 
They offer the banker a way to get his 
accurate figures easier, quicker, and more 
economically. 
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“A Minimum 
of lost motion 
with this new 
Burroughs’’ 


The National Bank of Com- 
merce of Detroit was among the 
first of the larger banks to install 
new Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machines equipped with Motor 
Returned Carriage. Mr. A. C. 
Voss, assistantcashier,nowwrites: 

“All carriage movements of 
our new Burroughs are controlled 
entirely from the keyboard and 
there is a minimum of lost mo- 
tion. The operator never has 
to touch the carriage to bring it 
to the desired position. This 
does away with the possibilit 
of carriage trouble due to roug 
handling. It also lessens fatigue 
which results i in better and more 
accurate work.” 


‘‘Adds to posting 
efficiency”’ 


And Mr. Voss adds: “We 
believe this new Burroughs adds 
materially to the established 
efficiency of Burroughs mechani- 
cal posting in handling ledger 
accounts, statements and other 
bank tabulated work.” 


‘*Almost noiseless 
operation”’ 


The Farmers and Merchants 
Bank of New Rockford, North 
Dakota, says: 

“There is particular satisfac- 
tion in the quiet, almost noise- 
less operation, which we believe 
adds life to the mechanism, and 
means uninterrupted service.” 


‘‘Automatic year date 
a big feature’”’ 


“We find the Automatic Year 
Dating features on each posting 
is very valuable for checking and 
identifying items at any time.” 


Many styles 
and sizes 


Many styles and sizes of bank 
posting machines are equipped 
with the new Motor Returned 
Carriage, cushion stop, year dates 
—_ other automatic features. 

our Burroughs salesman 
“a sh ain why it is to your 
advantage to install new posting 
equipment now. 


Use this Coupon 


Burrou 


Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing 


Machines 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

6066 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Please have a hs representative 
call to demonstrate the latest type of 


Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping 
Machine to me. 


Name. 


Bank 


Address 
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Thousands of Banks — 


| 
for years have been using 


CHECK AND DEPOSIT | 
TRAYS in their bookkeeping | 
departmentswiththeirposting 
and bookkeeping machines, 
to their entire satisfaction, as 
is evidenced by their repeat 
orders when in need of addi- 
tional equipment in our line. 


Separate compartments for posted _ 
and unposted items. 


. For checks not posted. 

. For checks posted. 

. For depesit tickets not posted. 

. For deposit tickets posted. 

. Space for fingering checks 
while posting. 


whe 


PRICE— $8.50 each, net, 
f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 
1014 Dime Bank Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and | 
minute time record | 
of every visit to your | 
safe deposit vaults. | 


The Kastens Time | 
Stamp 


Prints Each | 


MINUTE. 


AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile Imprint) 
Catalog? Yes, aninteresting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W. 27th St. New York City, N. Y. 


OVER 75,000 IN USE 


ranch Managers Wanted 


Write EX co. 


ADVERTISING 


SECTIOW 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER 


_ Novelty Company to have them make 
up special for us five thousand vanity 
_ eases and check-book folders to match! 


_ lined up for? 


The Compound 


By DON KNOWLTON 


‘ HERE you put your money is 
just a matter of confidence,” said 
_ the old lady as she stuck the roll of 
bills into her shoe. “As for me—I 
bank on myself.” 


“You remember,” said the vice- 
| president to the ad man, “that in that 
| form letter we send out to all people 
| who close their accounts, we ask them 
| to let us know if any lack of service or 
attention caused them to sever their 
connection with us—and so forth, and 
so forth?”’ 
The ad man nodded. 

“Well,” said the vice-president, 
“here is a reply to that form letter 


|| which I can’t answer—so I’m turning 


it over to you. 
lady.” 

| “Gentlemen: If you would pay 
more attention to the wants of your 
woman customers, you would not have 
so many people draw their money out. 
With me it was this way—when I 
| started my account, my teller gave me 
| a purple leather check-book folder that 
_ exactly matched my vanity case! In 
| fact, that was why I came to your 
bank. Well, last week I lost my old 
folder—and do you know, when I 
asked the teller for another of just the 
same shade as the first he tried to give 


It’s from a young 


| me an ugly old brown one and said you 


were all out of the purple ones! And 
he seemed to think it was funny, too— 
as if there were anything funny about 
me having to go out and buy a new 
brown vanity case, now, to match your 
new check-book folders! And I just 
told him —” 

“Hooray!” shouted the ad man, and 
leaped to his feet. 

““What’s the big idea?’’ asked the 
vice-president. 

“Don’t stop me!’ begged the ad 
“I’m on my way to the Modern 


A set given free to every woman who 


| opens an account—why, it’s one idea 
ina million!” 


No Beauty Experts Need Apply 

First Cop: ‘‘What are all these men 
Is it a run on the bank? 
The que runs all the way from the 
Modern National clear around the 


corner.” 
Second Cop: “Oh, haven't you 
_ heard? The Modern National has 


decided to keep its office in the theater 
district open until midnight—so that 
all the chorus girls will be able to save 


_ their money.” 


First Cop: ‘‘Well, what’s that got 
to do with this line-up?” 


Interest Column 


Second Cop: “Why, the Modern 
National put an ad in the paper this 
morning for a teller to work the night 
shift—and these boys are applying.” 


say you were fired?” 

*‘What was the trouble?’ 

“Well, you see I had charge of the 
vault at the Average Trust. On Sat- 
urday morning, when the president 
came in, he lugged his golf clubs into 
the vault and chucked them up in in 
odd corner near the ceiling—a hanily 
place where he knew no one. would 
take them. While he was out (or 
lunch I forgot all about those clulis, 
closed the vault for the day and set tie 
combination for Monday morning'” 


Oldstenog: ‘‘Why are you all dol! d 
up in that fancy gown, Mabel?’ 
New Stenog: ‘The Boss’s order: 


Old Stenog: “The Boss’s orde:s! 
What do you mean?” 
New Stenog: ‘‘Why, you rememb.: 


yesterday, when the Boss came arouiid 
and said, ‘Be sure to have everything 
looking pretty tomorrow—the bank 
examiner is coming!’”’ 


Yes Sir, It's a Rotten World 


We are indebted to J. W. Speare tur 
this one: 

Joe Offutt writes about the friend 
wife of a friend of his’n who had 
$1,500 of her own money in a bank 
which went bust last week. The lady 
got a tip on the impending disaster and 
hot-footed it down to the bank a day 
ahead of the rush. 

Seeing that she was a woman who 
knew her own mind, the paying 
teller started counting it out to her in 
hundreds, but she stopped him. ‘‘No.” 
she sez, “‘there’s going to be a run on 
this bank but there’s also a run in my 
stocking and I might lose it if it was 
in bills, so just give me one of those 
drafts or cashier’s checks.” 

So the teller obligingly wrote her 
out a cashier’s check and she took it 
over to another bank, rented a safety- 
deposit box for $5 and carefully locked 
the precious bit of paper in it. 

The run and resulting smash came 
off next day as per schedule. Now 
the lady says this nasty old world is 
run by men and there’s no chance fo: 
a poor weak woman. 


Cashier: ‘““The check looks OK, Sir. 
but do you know any one here who 
can identify you?” 

The caller: *‘I should say I do; but 
I ain’t goin’ let know I’m getting 
a check cashed!’’—IJtems, Federa/ 
Reserve Club, Dallas, Texas. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH ,U. S.A 
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Metal tip guides 


Divisions of Library 
Bureau Service 
1. Special Service 


2. Specialized 


3. Filing Systems— 


The Big Six 


Analysis Service 
Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 


Departments 
Bank Department 
Government Department 
Insurance Department 
Library Department 
Schools of Filing 


For Banks 
Checks 
Correspondence 
Credits 
Deposit Tickets 
Foreign 
Statistics 
Transit 


Card Record Sys- 
tems— 
For Banks 
Average Balances 
Commercial Ledgers 
Central Inform. File 
Index 
Investments 
Liability Records 
New Business 
Safe Deposit 
Safe Keeping 
Savings Ledgers . 
Signature 


Cabinets— Wood and 
Steel— 
For Banks 
Card Index Cabinets 
Card Ledger Desks 
Counter-hight units 
Horizontal units 
Omnibuses 
Vault files and shelving 
Vertical units 


Supplies 
Cards 
Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 


Folders 
L.B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 
Guides 
Plain, printed and cellu- 
loided 
Removable label guides 


Boston 
Albany Cincinnati 
Atlanta Cleveland 
Baltimore Columbus 
Birmingham Denver 
Bridgeport Des Moines 
Buffalo Detroit 


Foreign Offices—London.... Manchester. . 


Drawing from actual photo of 
Wilbur Trust Co., Trenton, N. J. 


t Ur. Norman Southworth, 
' Trenton, N. J. 


Dear kr. Southworth:- 
everything is exactly as ordered. 


antee of satisfaction. 


of my perfect satisfaction, I am 


The Library Bureau order has been received and 


I wish to express my appreciation of the atten- - 
tion and courtesy extended by yourself ani representatives 2 ——_— 
of your good cémpany. The servicd and courtesy rendered ; 
together with the quality of your material is a sure guar- 


I purchased Library Bureau Equipment because 
Library Bureau represents a square deal in price,. quality, 
and service. Thanking you for past favors and assuring you 


Yours ly, 


Williemson’ Treus. 


‘anuary 24, 1922 


OMPANY. 


— 


— 


Helping banks 
in the blue print stage 


Long before the brick walls of 
the beautiful building of the Wilbur 
Trust Company began to rise in 
Trenton, N. J., the Bank Depart- 
ment of Library Bureau had begun 
to serve this new bank. 


‘““What equipment will we need 
in each department? What space 
will it occupy? How shall it be laid 
out? What will it cost?” So thor- 
oughly and capably were these and 
other questions covered by Library 
Bureau’s analysis and recommen- 
dations that the Board of Directors 
of the bank accepted them in toto! 


While a large part of L. B.’s 
service lay in the expert planning 
and arrangement, a panoramic ver- 
bal picture of the physical equip- 
ment furnished, will help visualize 
the scope and completeness of the 
undertaking. L. B. laid out and in- 


stalled the equipment, supplies and 
systems for the following: 


1. Savings department 9. Purchase System 
2. Commercialledger 10. Note department 


3. Check files 11. Safe deposit system 

4. Deposit Ticket 12. Secretary’s file 

5. Liability register 13. Treasurer’s private 

6. Central information file 

7. Correspondence, 14. Average balance 
transfer and credit system 

8. Stock record 15. Wilbur club system 


Whether yours is a long estab- 
lished bank or is still in the blue 
print stage, do not fail to take 
advantage of the intelligent assis- 
tance which L. B.’s Bank Depart- 
ment renders. 


A representative will be glad to 
study your requirements—without 
obligation to you. Write or phone 
the nearest office listed below. 


1825 


Library Bureau 


Plans 


Makes Installs 


[Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies | 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 

Erie Louisville Portland Springfield Dallas, Parker Bros. 

Fall River Milwaukee Providence ——_ San Francisco Oakland 

Hartford Minneapolis Richmond Toledo Portland, Ore. Seattle 

Houston _ New Orleans St. Louis Washington F.W. Wentworth & Co. 

Indianapolis Newark St. Paul Worcester Los Angeles 

Kansas Ci Pittsburgh Scranton McKee & Wentworth 
Carll... Bests Salt Lake City, C. G. Adams 
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A phantom illustration of 
the individual drawer latch. 


Baker-Vawter Company, 

Dept. B, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
We are interested in the filing of............... édeee 
Send us your new folder, “Five Drawers.” 


Shut the drawer and it clicks. That’s the 
new automatic latch. Even if the file tips for- 
ward, as in a fire, it remains securely fastened. 
Yet a touch of your thumb will release it. 


You can have the new improved section lock, 
too. Pressing a button positively locks a// 
jive drawers. You don’t have to test each 
drawer to see if it’s locked. Turning a key 
unlocks all drawers. 


All sections of the complete Baker-Vawter 
line are space savers. For instance, five drawers 
for letters instead of four—25% more filing 
room on the same floor space. 


Write for the interesting folder, ““Five Drawers” 


| 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


We serve and sell direct. 
Ourownofficesin 55 cities. 
Phone or write Baker- 
Vawter Co., nearest large 
city. 


Manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Distributors : 
Copeland - Chatterson, 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 


The distinctive Baker - Vawter 
follower block, as illustrated on 
the open drawer H-L, glides on 
nickeled steel rails at top of 
drawer. A touch moves it—yet 
it won't release accidentally. 
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